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Views of the Pageant at Taunton, Mass., July 1, 3 and 4 
1. -Landing of the Pilgrims 2. Landing of Columbus 3. Marriage of Priscilla and John Alden 
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INVITATION. 


\isttons are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity 
is gladly given them to witness each stage in 
the process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
A guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As 
practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to 
all the details of business and editorial man- 
agement, is carried on in this building, there 
is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 


*® © 


New England and Other Matters. 


AUNTON, Massachusetts, was the scene 
early this month of one of the mosf suc- 
cessful and impressive pageants thus far ar- 
ranged in New England. It was not devoted 
wholly to local history, but to American history 
in the broadest sense, the promoters having 
in mind the patriotic influence of such a pres- 
entation upon the large foreign population of 
Taunton and vicinity. For three days the pag- 
eant was presented before many thousands of 
spectators in a beautiful natural amphitheater 
on the shore of Sabbatia Lake. About four 
hundred people took part in the various epi- 
sodes, all carefully trained for weeks before. 
The singing was a particularly impressive fea- 
ture. The episodes included the American Indi- 
ans, the landing of Columbus, the missionaries 
among the Indians, the landing of the Pilgrims, 
the marriage of John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullen, a scene in Taunton, England, the 
purchase of the site of Taunton. from the 
Indians, the court of King George III, the re- 
turn of Robert Treat Paine to Taunton after 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
a capture of British troops, the return of the 
Civil War veterans, and the prophecy of the 
new America, with folk dances by local nation- 
alities. In each instance the costumes and set- 
ting were reproduced with the greatest fidelity. 
® 
A Y-as-you-enter street-cars have recently 
had a trial on one line in the Roxbury sec- 
tion of Boston, and it is not unlikely that they 
will soon be seen in other parts of the city. 
This type of car was first used in Montreal in 
1895, and now about seventy companies in this 
country and Canada use them on parts or the 
whole of their systems. They have financial 
advantages, from the point of view of the com- 
panies, but are not so practical in the crowded 
sections as on the suburban lines. And of 
course the open cars which are commonly used 
in the summer do not lend themselves to this 
system of prepayment of fares. 
& 


|= place of Fall River as the greatest cloth- 
manufacturing center in the United States 
was emphasized last month by the elaborate 
celebration in honor of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the building of its first cotton- 
mill. The little mill erected by Joseph Durfee 
in 1811 is still standing in the midst of more 
than one hundred immense modern mills, which 
have nearly four million spindles—over one- 
seventh of all the spindles in the country. 
The Fall River mills are owned by forty-five 
incorporated companies with a capital of 
thirty-three million dollars, and the plants | read 
could not be replaced by twice that vast sum. 
So great has been the progress since the humble 
beginning of only a century ago. Moreover, 
other great mills are now in process of con- 
struction. The presence of President Taft 


added to the dignity and significance of the| he 


celebration. ® 


NE of the novelties of the Minnesota state 

fair next fall is to be a mammoth cheese, 
which will weigh more than five tons. It will 
be ten feet in diameter and about a dozen feet 
high, and the milk used will represent the 
output of six thousand good cows for one day. |, 
Work upon it began last month, for it will 
require a lot of time for the process of curing. 
The venture is a reminder of the great cheese 
which was made by the people of Cheshire, 
Massachusetts, in 1801, and presented to Pres- 
ident Jefferson. It was a small affair in com- 
parison with the Minnesota cheese, for it 
weighed only twelve hundred and thirty-five 
pounds, but it was a mighty cheese for those 
times. It was four feet in diameter, and was 
pressed in a cider-mill in a great iron-bound 
hoop made for the purpose by the village 
blacksmith. Of special interest was the politi- 
cal significance of the Cheshire cheese. The 
milk of every cow in town owned by a Jeffer- 
son adherent was levied upon, but no Federalist 
cow was allowed to contribute. The pressing 
process, which occupied eleven days, was in- 
augurated by much ceremony, the singing of 
hymns and an address by Elder Leland. The 


| upon at the time. 





elder later accompanied the cheese to Washing- 
ton, where he presented it to President Jeffer- 
son, and proudly returned with the warm 
thanks of the President and also a generous 
slice of the cheese for the Berkshire men and 
women who had joined in the unique enter- 
prise. The incident attracted the attention of 
the whole country, and was much commented 
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NNECTICUT is the first state to put 

into operation a comprehensive law for 
the regulation of aviation. The law, which 
went into effect June 15th, provides for the 
examination and licensing of aviators, and 
makes them responsible for all damage done 
during their flights or in making a landing. 
California, New York and Pennsylvania have 
also taken up aeronautic legislation, but the 
bills which their legislators have discussed are 
of limited scope. ‘The broad principles of the 
laws which will be necessary when aviation is 
more definitely established cannot now be set 
forth with certainty, and in most states the 
lawmakers have felt that it would do no harm 
to wait a little. During a recent aviation meet 
in Massachusetts, a firm of gardeners, whose 
place of business was near the scene of opera- 
tions, went to the courts for protection for 
their greenhouses; but, as it happened, no 
aviator was inconsiderate enough to fall through 
the glass roofs. ® 


D* RTMOUTH men were shocked when they 
read in the accounts of the commencement 
exercises last month that degrees had been 
conferred by their college upon three women. 
As Dartmouth is strictly and enthusiastically 
non-coeducational, they felt that the world 
had been upside down until they learned that 
the young women had been students only at 
the summer school. However, it is understood 
that steps were taken that such a horrible 
thing, even in this tempered form, will not 
happen again. Bowdoin is another one of the 
few colleges where women have never been 
admitted to the classes,—the only one of the 
four: Maine colleges where this is true,—but 
Bowdoin within the past decade has jarred its 
ancient traditions to the extent of conferring 
honorary degrees upon five women of excep- 
tional merit and eminence. Two were the 
famous writers, Sarah Orne Jewett and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and the others are teachers 
of long and notable service. And the skies have 
not fallen at either Hanover or Brunswick. 


e ¢ 


WHEN SCOT MEETS SCOT. 


N her intimate and personal book, ‘‘ Recollec- 
[ tions of a Scottish Novelist,’’ Mrs. L. B. 

Walford has introduced a wealth of pointed 
anecdotes. One of the best relates the misad- 
venture of a certain Sir James, a collector of 
china, whose wife thought his money wasted 
ye tn een 


had purchased for a yn ge ey 


at tine aa t yellow 

color, and covered with 

B these he’ et much stor, bu, one a 
broken. . Thenceforth the other or suadned 
0 Mia t along a pedler, read: 
ne came a i 

either to of his wares or add to them, 

as occasion arose. elen’s 


with the ler, who gave her ten shillings 
and po his into his wallet. 

e h as fast as his legs could 
carry him, for well the wily rogue must have 
known wi! he —and perhaps he 


whom luck would presently run him up 

against. But Sir James, a bent old in 

his rough homesp probably looked little 

—. 2 great Highlan dite e@ pack was 
ily opened at his bidd 

Now here was the ae moment. 


to their former owner his lady’s nefarious 
—, But either the old gentleman 
looked at. his china 


th hn WY ere is 
a match for m: vase !’’ and he proceeded 
to haggle with the pedler, last bought 
the vase for ten pounds. 

The question next arose how to the money 
out of the house and the p into it? 
The laird’s strong box was in his private 


sitting-room on the ground floor, and down 
two stole with saihy ope ge non | Pe 
a ge y ns' 
way, and both feats were ~ soon accom- 
Dished, itn again—and this tim time finally—the 
trickster vanished, and his dupe 
hastened to enjoy his triumph. 
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Worcester Academy Tath yeur 


All advantages of a large school. Master teachers. 
SS coenipmont: .— “~?-: a tf 


a noble recreation La my pee. 
ay ae field. ote ~ e track. Opens Sept. 12, 1911 
W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 91 PROVIDENCE ST., WORCESTER, 





ROCK RIDGE HALL reo high, dey te 


and healthful, in one of New England's most ee 4 
tial villages. /structors adie, ete ae mature. Thor- 
ough preparation for college Unusual attention given boys 
onller seventeen. Large, aly gymnasium with swimming pool. 
For catalog, address Dr. G HITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Colby Acad " flew London, N. H. 


ampshire 
Hills. oo 1350 feet. 
titicate. 


~~ Strong faculty. A cer- 

} Ph gg MMthletic field. A separate department for 
oung ni sae a mother. aovment. Every expense 
$20. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN Principal. 











MONTPELIER SEMINARY, ¥22‘zel!r 


7eth year. An ideal location. 14 trained teachers. 


—y or home life. 
Strong departments of Music, Art ry. High- 


est moral and spiritual traini Send 
* | for catalogue. Rev. E. ning, 0 Pe hop, Principal. 





‘or Phys 
The Sargent School "33222" 
Cambridge, Mass. Comprehensive, practical and 
scientific courses. Enables young men and women 
to become teachers. Assists them to secure positions. 
Modern buildings with most improved apparatus. 
Established 1881." Address the Registrar. 










sy nn pre Ba 
— Domestic Science. Elective courses 
Languages, Sciences, Hi istory, etc. Military Drill 
Expenses moderate. Rebert f— — /S ny ,Me 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific }gehosis. Every te acher a specialist. 


New Salem Academy 


New Salem, Mass. 117th year begins August 28th. Healthy 
location. Elevation 1100 feet. A real country school for boys an:! 
girls. Prepares for college and business. All outdoor sports. 
Expenses $225. Write for catalogue. J. R. Childs, Prin. 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young mon and young women find here a homelike 





RANKLIN T. TRT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 307 York St. 

New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
%th year. Courses i and 
ave —— mon foe Teaching. "physteal 

raining and playground wor: use and 


athletie field. Summer session. a 


Cushing Aeadewy 
Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment permits all Ly 
advantages of a high-priced, st school for $275 
vottege os certificate. M tensive campus. Five 
buildings. Athletic Sets. ‘Gi ~~ um. Co-educational. 
Write for catalogue. H. WELL, A. M., Principal. 


TABOR ACADEMY w= — 


f On the shores of Buzzards Bay. Modern ee 











school. Co-educational. Course pre: for college 
and busi Gy Reilode Holds, Address 


CHARLES £. , Principal, 





10 Spring Street 








Goddard Seminary 
For Boys 
taing, General a Modes build idings. « San nasium and all 
outdoor sports. coment reduces cost to $250 a year. 
ORLANDO K. HO. D., Principal, Vt. 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
372 Stevens Ave., Portland, Maine. 
Especial advantages for young men and women who wish thorou; 
preparation for college or mal school ; for teaching ; or 
the gost of every-day ll — for advanced mersergge 81st 
athletics. 





year ope: 


Wh 
$240. Comiagne. aateue @ Yeaton, Pres. 
Boston, Mass. 36th Year begins Oct. 2d. 


‘SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building i -— Pp 
for school uses. jane Fa E. a Seba : —— 











SHIPS — Paige and Cummings F 
Hamblen, Gardner, and Ten Free Scholarshi Prizes in — 
awarded in each department. Address Alice FP. Brooks, 








AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 

POSSIBLE 

GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 

LIFE. 





COURSES: 
General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 


Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified. 


For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





and Girls. In the heart of the Green Moun- | R 





, thorough and efficient ing in every 

department, of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
irit. Liberal endowment permits liberal 

terms, $300 pe year. 

For ¢ tatalogue yand information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Education is am Ignorance 
more so. develoys 
manliness, builds character, 
. trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy's life. 
Military system, judicious ath- 
letics, preparation for College, 
West Point, Annapolis, or busi- 
= 15 yore under same 





ent. 
Over 0,000 ie ~ . gh J 
in improvements. Our five 
books . Paul Weston French, 
egistrar, Lebanon, N.H., on the Connecticut River, 
opposite hice 1 River Jc., Vt., 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 











Electric Lighting 
At Gost 


No matter where you live, it is now ‘ible to 
have your house, barn and grounds lighted by 
ghectricity. ~ fact, it’s the $cheqpest light there 

y, next to daylight. , — of dim, un- 
to, dirty, smell i; rous kero- 
sene lamps are gone by. hanes as little excuse 
for tolerating such lighting methods now as there 
would be for going Ln - ~4 to cooking in a tireplace 
when you could hav _ to-date kitehen range. 
The modern saethed 4 ofl lighting is by the 





OLDS tichtin Lighting Sys System 


The plant consists of the ade 3 new size 1 
horse-pow: or gasoline .— os — + Re. 
and low voltage storage ngsten 
Lamps. This outfit is installed o he. cellar, 
taking up little room, and accessible day ona night, 
summer and winter.. If you haven’t runn ping we 
our engine do double duty ‘by 
pu ing in the Olds Pneumatic Water Tank along- 
side of the a system, and while you are run- 
ni ne to pump water use its surplus 
Roms" to generate and store the electricity for 
me can be d 





and used to Fe washing machine, nse 
cleaner, nc ete. 
This d ement sis you all the con- 


yenlences at life in the cit hout the water 
and with electric ligh AY a cost. 


Look into this Olds rate great pumping — 
power combination. It’s the greatest addition to 
estic comfort and convenience in a century. 


Send for complete literature. 
SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
65 Beverly Street, Boston. 

Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 














z|Sea 


by wholesome 


acres; 





A HOME SCHOOL 


Genuin e happy hi = elite wi with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired 
ome —— favorable for an outdoor li 


mes especially for a: one in. n health 
mastics, He ¢, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, Germen, | Spanish — native 
teachers. i Ai bratchet of stad. Patient and enthusiastic instr rs. Address, 


Individual Attention 
ideals of useful womanhood. T Jape climate is 
fe, which we make attractive and 
seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are 
character and education. New equipment 


ITH BICKFORD, Prins., P.O. Box 0, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 














pa nigh elevation, pure air and 
years, including a $30,000 


cottages. Separate derutitortes for young men and women. 
Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in preparation for college or business life. Music, art, elocu- 
tion. Special course for high school graduates. Large endowment allows low rate of $250. Address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


located among pa pean eee of the White Mountains, the school hasall the natural advantages 
water. Six new buildings have been added to the plant in the last four 
gymnasium with all modern appointments, a spacious dining hall and four 


Athletic field and all outdoor sports. 














Here the story ends, but the yellow vase still 
alone in its corner at Rossdhu. 

. Destroy 

th ° 2 a) and protect pour 


FLIES fe 


IXL Poison Fly Paper will e. you ante for2 months. 
TEN SHEETS SENT POsT-PAID FOR TEN CENTS. 


SAWYER CRYSTA 
Agents, 88 Broad Keroete 


= 


mee zy Sognetd germs and 


Co., Selling 
Boston, Mass. 








Sets 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver Saneee 


Defeatsthe plansof thee 

fly; Ua a do: = | 
= making a mess of the gar- 
with the Poot. e. Sold direct from factor 

o Litter. No Odor. | whe Cireular free. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 























The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc.,also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. ; 


It’s a Great Fire Protection. 
We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D”" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT -MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston 
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emenne: err 


York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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ERY early that morning, 

before we were up, we 

heard some one drive into 
the yard. 

‘*Who’s come, I wonder?’’ 
Addison muttered, and roused 
himself enough to look out; 
but it was not yet light. We 
heard chafe-irons squeak, as 
the wagon turned ; then it drove 
away. ‘‘Guess they thought 
nobody was up, and so went on,’’ Addi- 
son said, for we did not hear any one 
get out or come to the door. 

But it was the old squire. He had got 
home from Ontario, where he had been 
for nearly two months. He came down 
on the night train from Montreal, and 
had hired a man to drive him from the 
station to the farm. Nobody except 
grandmother knew that he had come till 
supper-time that night; for he went into 
the house very quietly, and going to his 
own room, where he kept his accounts 
and papers, shut himself in, and remained 
there all day long. 

At breakfast that morning we noticed, 

or remembered afterward, that grand- 
mother looked very solemn and hardly 
spoke. Theodora thought that she must 
have taken a bad cold. None of us knew 
what was the matter, or guessed what a 
disaster had befallen the family fortunes. 
For one thing, we were very busy that 
day. Apple-picking was at hand. There 
was a large yield of Baldwins to be gath- 
ered; and that afternoon Addison and I 
had to drive to the village to hunt for 
apple-barrels. At that time we were 
accustomed to put up our Baldwins in 
empty flour-barrels, and we had to go 
from house to house, with a rack-cart and 
a span of horses, buying empty barrels, 
generally at twenty cents apiece. 

There were also thirty dozen eggs to go 
to market that day, and I had them all to 
‘candle’? and pack in oats. ‘‘Candling 
eggs’’ was one of the things the old 
squire had taught me to do when I first 
came to the farm. Out in a dark corner 
of the wagon-house I had an old kitchen 
chair, where I used to sit in front of a 
barrel on which I set the lighted candle, 
together with a piece of hollow sunflower 
stalk, about eight inches long, through 
which to look at the eggs, one by one. 

The old squire would never let any- 
thing go to market, whether eggs, butter, 
fruit or meat, that was not wholly sweet 
and sound. He could tell a fresh egg, 
even in the dark, without candling, by 
passing the ball of his thumb and fore- 
finger over the shell. So could grand- 
mother. When cooking, she was never 
mistaken in an egg, or broke a bad one into 
the beating-bowl. 

The shell of a fresh egg has a different 
‘feel’? to one’s thumb and finger from a 
bad one; there is what may be termed 
a certain delicate roughness when the 
egg is fresh and the pores are still open, that 
turns to a glazed smoothness as the egg grows 
old. 

We started after barrels at about eight o’clock 
that morning, and did not get home with our 
load of a hundred or more till nearly night. 
Supper was a little late, for we had our chores 
to do first. It was after.we came in and sat 
down to supper that the sitting-room door 
opened and—to our great surprise—the old 
squire entered and took his place at table! 
That was the first we knew of his having 
returned ; and we boys jumped up and shouted, 
‘‘How d’ye do, sir! Why, when did you come 
home??? 

But the old gentleman hardly spoke. 
looked badly cast down. 
was gloomy and silent. 
luring supper. 

‘Something has happened, sure enough, so 
Addison said to me, as we went out to finish 
the chores and feed the horses for the night. 
‘Never saw the old squire look like that be- 
fore! It must be that oil business he went 
into last spring, out in Ontario. He went 
into it pretty deep, I guess. ’’ 

That was soon after petroleum was discov- 
cred in ‘*Canada West,’? as we then called it. 
he old squire had not said much to any one, 


He 
Grandmother, too, 
Very little was Said 


but we knew that he had invested out there | shrank from having us know that he had | 
It | 


and had been very hopeful all summer. 
Was one of those numerous projects which he | 









BTALES OF THE OLD FARMS 








ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





“IT DON’T DESERVE ANY REPRIEVE," 


HE SAID 


to many other schemes for money-getting, like | solace; and later that evening, after supper, 
raising hops on a large scale, evaporating | he came from his room again with a kind of | 
apples, and dairying with Jerseys. brave humility, to face the verdict of the | 
In company with a Canadian partner, he | family. 
had the winter before been in the lumber busi-| ‘‘I want you all to come into the sitting- 
ness at Three Rivers, in Quebec. They had | | Toom, ’” said he. ‘‘We shall have to hold court | 
done pretty well; but at Montreal that spring | ‘again. Itisa pretty bad case this time. The 
they had both been tempted to buy oil lands in | worst one we’ve ever had.’’ 
the Welland district, Ontario. Wells were being| Whenever any of us misbehaved, it was the | 
bored there, and all Canada was wild with | family custom to ‘‘hold court’’ in the sitting- | 
visions of sudden wealth. |room, hear both sides, and then have the old | 
Little by little the old squire was drawn into | Squire give judgment; and for several years the 
it. The wells did not flow, as was expected, | penalty had been to sit on the ‘‘sober seat,’’ 
but as experts declared that these needed only | which was an old chair out behind the west 
to be bored deeper, they kept on all summer, | barn—a particularly lonesome place. Most of 
boring to deeper and deeper levels, at large | us had there sat out sentences of from one to | 
expense, only to find later that there was no| three hours. Even Addison and Theodora had | 
great amount of oil there, at any level. | not escaped; and as for myself, I should blush | 
By September this first iridescent oil bubble to confess how many evenings I spent out | 
collapsed. The old squire came home depressed ‘there! In fact, I have forgotten how many 
at heart and nearly sick from his long-continued | The idea of holding court to try the old | 
exertions; for at sixty-seven years of age a| squire himself made us feel rather queer, I 
man cannot endure hard work and adversity | remember. We shrank from it, but he said, 
with the light-heartedness of his thirtieth | ‘‘Come on. I want to get this over.’’ So we 
year. all went into the sitting-room, shut the door, 
All day he had sat in his room alone with | and sat round while the old gentleman made 
his accounts. He was naturally an optimist; | confession and stated his case. | 
but this time not even a glimmer of hope ‘*T have had the ‘oil fever,’ ’’ said he, ‘‘and | 
remained to cheer him. I think, too, that he | had it bad. I put over fourteen thousand dol- | 
lars of our savings into it, and it looks now as | 
if I had lost every cent of it. I have to con-| 
fess, too, that your grandmother here was 








failed; for even in old age he had a kind of | 
| youthful pride. What made it harder for him, | 


| way!’’ Ellen exclaimed. 
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clean down to China!’’ said 
he. ‘‘But not much oil came 
up. The plain fact of it is, I 
risked our savings and lost 
them. I was oversanguine. I 
was to blame.’’ 

‘*Yes, you were, Joseph!’’ 
grandmother exclaimed. ‘* You 
were; I shall always say you 
were. When you get started 
on one of your projects, away 

you go like a runaway horse, and all I 
can say or do—’’ The old lady was 
evidently bent on freeing her mind; but 
at that moment Theodora stole up behind 
her chair, and leaning over, gave her a 
kiss on the forehead and clapped one hand 
over her mouth. 

Thereupon grandmother turned sharply 
‘*Child,’’ she cried, ‘‘don’t you stop my 
mouth !’’ But catching the eyes of all of 
us looking at her reproachfully, she burst 
into tears, rushed off to her own room 
and shut the door pretty hard. No doubt 
she had suffered a good deal in mind that 
day. 

For some time the old squire sat looking 
toward that closed door. ‘‘I don’t blame 
your grandmother a bit,’’ he said to us. 
‘*Not a bit. She has had a good deal 
to bear. 

‘The sober seat is altogether too good 
for me,’’ he continued, with a valiant 
attempt at a smile. ‘It’s a pity we 
haven’t something more painful for a 
case like this.’’ 

“Oh, no, grandfather !’’ 
Theodora exclaimed at once. 
sha’n’t go out there!’’ 

‘*After sentencing so many of you to 
sit there, I should be a very one-sided 
judge if I tried to slip out of it myself,’’ 
the old squire went on, still trying hard 
to smile. ‘*Three hours on the sober seat 
is about the least I can hope for!’’ he 
added, getting up to put on his hat and 
overcoat. 

The girls tried to stop him. ‘‘It’sa 
chilly night!’’ they cried. ‘‘You’ll get 
your death of cold, and have rheumatic 
fever again !’’ 

‘*Well, it would be only one foolish old 
man more out of the way,’’ he said. 
‘*When I think over this summer’s work, 
I feel sure you would be better off with- 
out me than with me,’’ and off he 
marched, out through the wagon-house 
and round to the sober seat behind the 
west barn. 

After he had gone, we all sat there for 
some minutes without saying a word. 
Grandmother was still in her room. 

‘*Well, Ad, if you go to college, I 
guess you’ll have to pay your own way 
now,’’ Halstead remarked, with a laugh. 
‘*Doesn’t look as if you girls would go to 
Kent’s Hill next term, either.’’ 

Of course we could not help thinking 
of these things with a sense of disappoint- 
ment. Young people are often hard in 

their judgments of others; but I am now very 
| Slad to remember that a more generous spirit 
entered into us. 

‘‘O Halse, that’s too bad, to speak in that 
**Can’t you see that 
grandfather feels a great deal worse than we 
do!’’ 

‘‘And he was doing it for us,’’ said Theo- 
dora, with a sigh. ‘*‘He would never have 
gone into that but for our sakes.’’ 


Ellen and 
‘*You 


‘*Yes, sir, he has had a hard time!’’ Addi- 
son exclaimed. ‘Anybody can see that. He 
is facing it like an old Christian, too. We 


would be the worst kind of sneaks if we cast 
it up at him, or let him know that we are 
disappointed. ’’ 

“‘Oh, anything but that!’’ cried Theodora. 

‘*That would be downright cruel! Don’t let 
one of us so much as hint at it to him, or 
even mention it at all.’’ 

‘*And the sober seat all night for the tirst 
one that does!’’ exclaimed Ellen, with a sig- 
nificant look at Halse. 

Halse laughed. ‘‘Oh, I sha’n’t twit about 
it,’”’ said he. ‘‘Of course he did the best he 
could. ’’ 

‘*That is more than some of us do!’’ retorted 
Ellen, who did not like the way he spoke. 

Meanwhile the old squire was sitting out his 
sentence. Of course he attached little impor- 
tance to this whimsical act of penance, except 
as showing us that he did not hold himself 


embarked in after we went home to live at the | too, grandmother had opposed this oil scheme | opposed to the venture, and tried to keep me | exempt from family discipline. 


old farm. There were so many of us and we | 
wanted so many things, in the way of educa- | 


tion and a start in life, that he resumed lum- 


bering in the winters, and turned his thoughts 


| from the first, and was somewhat addicted to | from doing it.’’ 

| Saying, ‘‘I told you so.’’ | He then went on to tell us about it, how 
All day the squire had chewed the bitter cud | they had gone on boring and boring all summer. 

of failure alone, without much in the way of| ‘‘Sometimes I thought we must be getting 





But in the house there was lively solicitude 


lon the part of the girls lest he take cold and 


have rheumatic fever again. Soon we boys 
grew drowsy, being very tired from our hard 
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day’s work, and presently went up to bed; but 
neither Theodora nor Ellen would follow that 
example while the old squire stayed out there 
alone. They went out once or twice with a 
lantern, and tried to coax him indoors. But he 
remained firm. ‘‘I don’t deserve any reprieve, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘I want to serve my sentence. ’’ 
Later Theodora stole out, carrying a warm 
old surtout for him to put on; and later still, 
after ten o’clock, both girls took him a cup of 
hot ginger tea. They did not rest, or let the 
kitchen fire go out, till the three hours had 
expired and they had him indoors again, and 
had seen to it that he was comfortably in bed 
for the night. ; 
Ellen told us afterward that he said this was 


DEAR 









“TT is mainly in kaping your eyes open and 
[ setting a right start, it is!’’ asserted the 
youngest member of the shirt-waist class. 
‘* After I had that once I could aisy be doing 
it as well as Miss Pakenham, or Mrs. Worthen, 
or any of them ye see advertisin’ in the maga- 
zines. Sure, ’tis more times nor I could count 
that myself has been thinkin’ of tryin’ that 
same!” 
**You!’? 

“Why, Mag McCurdy !’’ 

‘Little MeCurdy,’’ as the settlement pre- 
ferred to call her, creased a fold in the piece of 
plaid gingham that lay across her knee with 
skilful accuracy, then straightened up with a 
defiant flush in her fair Trish face. 

‘“‘And why not?’’ she demanded. ‘‘When 
ye’ve been after working more nor five years 
in a store that’s as full of things to buy as 
Harrowgood’s, beginning as cash-girl, that’s 
kept running all over five floors and the base- 
mint on errands; and then getting to be clerk, 
what with helping them that don’t half-know 
what they want at all 
to pick out braids and 
trimmings, and match- Pers = 
ing samples sent in, and 
hearing the colloguing 
of the buyers when 
stock-taking times 
come, there’s not much 
about the inside of 
shopping ye don’t be 
after knowin’ !’’ 

*“*Arrah, now!’’ said 
Tessa Burke, demurely. 
The other girls laughed 
at the reminder to 
Tessa’s young cousin 
that she had slipped 
back into the soft brogue 
which still betrayed her 
when she grew earnest, 
even after six years in 
America; but Winifred 
Archer glanced up 
swiftly from her post 
of authority by the cut- 
ting-table, for Mag’s 
hotly sensitive temper 
had been known to flash 
out on less provocation. 
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no proper way to treat a ‘‘criminal.’’ That 
if offenders were pampered in that delightful 
way, everybody would soon turn bad on 
purpose to be pitied! 

But their kindness cheered his heart all the 
same. At breakfast the next morning he was 
looking quite himself again; and he picked ten 
barrels of Baldwins with us that day. Grand- 
mother, too, was feeling better. She said no 
more; and so far as I remember, this oil epi- 
sode was never afterward mentioned by any of 
us. 

There are always a few things in the history 
of every family which words will not remedy, 
and which it is better never to speak of. 

THE END OF THE SERIES. 


MARGARET 
By Aldi s 


Dunhar 


always make you think of fluffy light hair and 
frills ?’’ 

‘*And Harriet’s sort of quiet, and likes things 
tidy, without any flying ends or puffs pinned 
on,’’ suggested another voice. 

‘‘Unless she turns into Hallie, and has 
dimples and sweet dark eyes,’? amended Wini- 
fred. 

‘*T always weesh they call me Hildegarde!’’ 
confessed Lottchen Schwab, withasigh. ‘‘My, 
I weesh that!’ 

‘*W’at name you like mos’, Mees Archa?’’ 
coaxed ’Nunziata Bruno. ‘‘You tell?’’ 

Winifred Archer, newest of all the workers 
at Avery House, felt a sudden wave of shyness 
go over her as twenty-seven pairs of eyes— 
Russian, Italian, German, Celtic and ‘‘just 
American’’—eagerly demanded her sineere per- 
sonal opinion. 

‘*The little girl I used to be’’—she found the 
words for it at last—‘‘thought Eleanor the most 
beautiful name that any one could have. To 
be called Eleanor seemed to her almost like 





strike trouble was fine! I’m planning to do 
something soon to show —’’ 

A mild thump under the floor sent Rachel 
Owen flying to the basement stairs. Winifred 
turned from sorting patterns, to see a little 
figure, in a green-and-purple hat, appear, hesi- 
tating, in the doorway. 

‘*Miss Winnie, darling,’’ eame a sober, small 
voice, ‘‘ye’re not to be thinking I’d have let 
myself down to be angered by what the likes 
of them says. I’ll get the proper turn of the 
tongue yet, like you and Miss Owen, and—and 
Steve. But I’) be after doing it me own 
fashion. ’Tis the being told, like a baby, that 
my Own way’s wrong that sets me to raging. 
Even knowing I could be different, once I got 
right started, isn’t any help, for all I’ve no 
liking to be shaming—him. ’’ 

‘*Steve Rowan is too real a man to be 
ashamed of you, little Mag!’’ said Winifred, 


warmly. ‘‘Has he heard of your shopping 
plan?’” 
Mag turned rosy. ‘*Ah, Miss Winnie, asthore, 


that was more nor half blandandhering! Not 
but what I could do that same. Sure, d’ye 
know, I dhropped one hint of it to Steve, and 
—and ’tis himself thinks.a man that’s had a 
raise to eighteen a week for his carpentering 
work, beside the wood-carving evenin’s, has no 
need for his wife to be doing shopping for any, 
barring herself and him !’’ 

‘* Little Mag!’’ Winifred Archer caught the 
other’s hands. ‘Oh, I’m glad for both of you! 
When will it be?’’ 

‘Time and plenty. I’ve all my things yet 
to buy.’’ 

Winifred’s hoped-for inspiration had come. 
‘*T wonder—if you’d be able to do something 
important for me first??? 

‘*Able!’? The fervent tone was enough. 

**You see,’ explained Winifred, carefully, 
‘*Miss Owen will be away, so every hour of 
mine will be full this coming week. Yet I 
must have this outfit bought—yes, a wedding 
outfit—for a friend of whom I’m very fond. 
Shall I send you a check and the list with 
her measures in the morning ?’’ 

“Oh! You’d trust me to do it, Miss Winnie?’’ 

The older girl nod- 
ded. “I know you 
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She saw the full red lips 
shut firmly together for 
a moment, then two 
gray eyes—‘‘put in with a sooty finger’’—met 
hers in a funny, reassuring sign, across the 
threading of a needle. 

‘‘Don’t be minding their nonsense, Miss 
Winnie, dear,’’ said Mag, choosing her words 
with care, in the intervals of basting a seam. 
‘*Well they know that I’m a far better Ameri- 
can than anny—any of them, for all my not 
being born here. ’Tis my sort that gets on. 
You see, *twas Miss Pakenham, that comes to 
Harrowgood’s, filling orders sent her from all 
over the country, started me thinking of it. I’ve 
helped her find many an odd bit she needed, 
and twice she’s taken me out to lunch with 
her, and told me how it was she worked up 
the trade. Now she’s buying for folks going 
travelling, and even whole wedding outfits! 
And what’s quare to think of, she’s told me 
she could suit a customer far more sure once 
she’d found out the nickname they’d be called 
by in their home!’’ 

‘‘Aw!’? protested unbelieving Tessa. An | 
echo came from the circle. 

Winifred Archer laughed. ‘-Mag never made 
that up. Can’t you girls catch the point? If 
you were buying for a person you’d never 
seen, wouldn’t you find it easier to choose 
right if you knew whether she was Dottie or 
Dorothea? They are different. I’ve a cousin 
Ann—without any e—that wasn’t at all a 
comfortable child until somebody pet-named her 
into Nannie. It worked wonders. Then, 
again, I know another girl who never will | 
grow up until they stop calling her Baby. I’d 
certainly never dream of getting for Lucretia 
Jane what would exactly suit Lulu or Jeanie. 
Why, names are like real persons, if you 





stop to think what they tell about their 
owners. ’’ 


**T know!’ declared Tessa. ‘‘Doesn’t Daisy 


MAG TURNED TO HER. 


wearing a crown and sitting on a throne, 
dressed in purple silk velvet. I don’t know 
how she could have managed with it for every- 
day times at all. Now Margaret has grown 
to be my ideal.’’ 

‘*What’s an ideal?’’? asked Mag, abruptly. 

‘*Why—the best you know how to think of. 
No other name, to me, carries with it quite 
so strong a feeling of bravery and loving-kind- 
ness and clear honesty as that one does. I 
can’t make myself believe that a Margaret 
would ever do anything mean or ungenerous 
or even really silly. She might laugh and love 
pretty things and good times, but they would 
be of a kind worth having, in themselves. ’’ 





| can pick out everything 

nice, but quite simple, 
to wear well. ._Remem- 
ber, you’ll be choosing 
things for my dear 
Margaret. ’’ 

**] thought she was 
more nor just a name, ’’ 
was Mag’s wistful part- 
ing word. 

Winifred, with a 
quick, smiling look after 
her, brought out the 
book of class measure- 
ments and sat down 
to copy certain figures 
| from it. 

The pressure of 
double work at Avery 
House, with Miss Owen 
away, filled Winifred’s 
mind full during the 
next few days. As Mag 
had put it, ‘‘there was 
time and plenty’’ for 
learning the result of 
her experiment. Ruth 
Ferris had taken the 
shirt-waist class, leav- 
ing her free to manage 
certain small boys, and it was not until a 
twilight hour at the end of the week that 
Stephen Rowan, the Avery Settlement’s right- 
hand man, came to her with trouble in his 
steady young face. 

‘Could you spare fifteen minutes to come 





| over to my aunt’s? Where Mag has her room? 


She’s half-breaking her heart over something 
that I can’t get the rights of, Miss Archer, and 
I’ve a notion you’d be the one to help her. 
Whatever it is, I’ll stand by her; but she’1l tell 
you herself. It’s only a few steps away.’’ 

As Steve was literal about distances, Wini- 
fred in two minutes more was hurrying up a 
| dark stairway and tapping at a closed door. 


“The best she knew how to think of,’ | Some one stirred inside, opened it and peered 


repeated ‘‘Little McCurdy,’? half under her | 
breath, as the clock struck, and unfinished | 
blouses were tucked into bags and parcels. 


| out. Then, with a long, sobbing breath, she 
|drew Miss Archer in, and lighting the gas, 
revealed many packages lying half-opened on 


Miss Owen, the housemother, came running | the chairs and narrow little bed. Mag turned 


up from the sloid class in the basement for | 


a kindly, merry word or two, and a minute 
later the wide, old-fashioned parlor was quiet 
again. 

‘*Tt went well?’’ asked Rachel Owen. 

‘*Entirely well. Even Little McCurdy kept 
her temper when fun was made of her brogue. 
Such a nice brogue! I love it!’’ 

‘*There is the making of a fine woman in 
Little MeCurdy,’’ mused Rachel Owen, ‘‘in 
spite of the sausage rolls of hair, unspeakable 
hats and flimsy lace that spell a self-respecting 
wardrobe to her. 
hope that her joining our classes here might 
awaken her to a new standard. The difficulty 
is rs 


“T know,” said Winifred. ‘‘Since Ruth 


warned me that the mildest hint or suggestion | 
| might bring about a storm, I’ve been standing 


guard. Yet Mag’s loyalty to us during that 





Steve Rowan had some wild | 


to her, misery in the dark Irish eyes, her 
black hair, loosely braided, hanging over her 
shoulders. 

‘*Miss Winnie, asthore, did ye know what 
ye were bringing me to do?’’ she asked. 
‘Sure, I’d never a notion myself: Sit down, 
please, and let me tell it right. 

‘*T wasn’t for wasting any time,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘with ‘for dear Margaret’ sounding in me 
ears whenever I came on what ye’d be like to 
want for her. At first I’d be forgetting, and 
handling over and pricin’ sorts of things that 
wouldn’t have done for—for a Margaret like 
that you was telling of. I knew well what 
they ought to be—not big-priced, but good, fine 
weaving, with ‘White Labels,’ and no poor wide 
lace on anything, and the gray cloth suit and 
white dress quiet and swate like—like she’d 
be wanting to wear. Once I took home a 
kimony with big roses on it, but when I laid 





it by the other things it looked—far more like 
Mag than Margaret. I ‘changed it for—for 
this.’’ Her trembling little hands held up a 
soft garment of gray-blue and white. 

‘* She’d never trail aught loose like that 
round a kitchen, having them three house 
dresses. To-day I’d a half-holiday, and 1 fin- 
ished. I bought them linen handkerchiefs, 
marked with M, and the pairs of good stock- 
ings. Then, being done, I had some low house 
shoes fitted on for meself. I wouldn’t take 
them with the gilt beads on. What I’d been 
buyin’ made me want—quieter-looking ones. 
Miss Winnie, I came home and counted up by 
your list all I’d bought—and—and I took off 
me puffs and did my own hair like Miss Ruth’s 
pretty way, and—’twas sure the little people 
was afther tempting me! I scarce knew that 
I’d locked myself in, and dressed head to foot 
in them new things of—of hers! Suit and all 
fitted like ones made for me, and truth to 
heaven, Miss Winnie, looking at myself, I felt 
as if I was her—putting the right worth on 
things, and willing to go without rather than 
do with aught that wasn’t the best I knew 
how to think of, like yousaid. ’T was so Steve 
always wanted me to be.’’ 

‘*And then?’’ said Winifred, softly. 

‘*Of a sudden like I knew what I’d done, and 
it shamed me. Me putting on what you’d let 
me buy for her! I changed quick, and tried to 
tell Steve what I’d been afther doing. He said 
*twas no real harm done. He’d pay for others 


| and let me kape what I’d had on, but I could 





never have been aisy till you knew, for—for 
you said she’d be brave and clear honest—and 
just standing up in them, as if I was her, 
made me know ’twould be shaming them for 
her if 1 kept it to myself. Ah, Miss Winnie!’’ 
She crouched down by the older girl’s knee. 

Winifred Archer leaned over and drew ~ 
gently to her feet, holding her close. 

‘*And you never once dreamed for iin 
you were choosing them?’’ she whispered, un- 
steadily. ‘‘Dear Margaret!’’ 


wt 


HOW MUCH HE HIRED. 


By Charles T. White. 


ES, Willie Harris’s been gone five weeks 
come Friday,’’ Mr. Oldmeadow re- 
marked, replying to the inquiries of a 

neighbor, who was just home from a ‘‘trip 
West.’’ ‘I had to help him a little about 
making up his mind to it ’long towards the last, 
but it looked to me as if I couldn’t ever catch 
up with the needful repairs. while he was on 
the place. 

‘*When he came up here to hire out, I argued 
that as widows’ sons were well spoken of in 
the Bible, and Willie was a nice, mild-sounding 
name, I needn’t waste any words closing a 
bargain. But what did he do the first day he 
was here but whisk those big barn doors clear 
off the track, so that I had to get all the 
neighbors in to help hoist ’em back. He 
*lowed he thought they were fastened on tight, 
and like enough he did. Before night he’d 
finished what was left of the pump-handle, 
and dropped a ten-pound iron wédge through 
the bottom of the thirty-gallon beef jar Mandy 
had set out by the wood-pile to air. 

‘*That was a consid’able start, but I’d have 
tried to put up with it if he hadn’t kept right 
on. Next forenoon he ripped a knee out of 
the wood-shed sled, and got both the horses 
down in the swamp lot, trying to draw a load 
over the top of a stump. He said he didn’t 
know the stump was there, but that didn’t 
mend the sled, and old John got a bad gash 
on the ieft fore leg. Taking one day with 
another, I never saw a stronger, more capable 
boy when he got hold of some little thing a 
man wanted to save to use another time. 

‘“*‘A boy with a gift that way ought to be a 
master hand at a wood-pile, thinks I, so | 
got an ax and set him to work splitting.’’ 
The farmer paused, passing a brown-checke! 
sleeve reminiscently across his forehead. ‘| 
guess the ax won’t ever pay for grinding again, 
and he took a slice out of one of my new 
rubber boots that I’d lent him to keep his feet 
dry. Mandy saw him hopping round, and 
ran out, thinking he’d chopped his foot off 
and would be a cripple for life; but no, sir- 
not much. Willie always managed to draw 
the line on the safe side of his own flesh an: 
blood. 

‘*This chap you just noticed going out wit 
the milk-pails isn’t much to look at. He’: 
such a little fellow, I thought, after [’d looked 
hit over, that I’d got about a third of a man, 
but before I’d said I’d hire him at any pric», 
he ewanted to know if I had a wrench handy. 

‘* ‘T noticed that right front wheel grumble! 
some, Mr. Oldmeadow, when you drove ot 
of the shed,’ says he. ‘A little oil now mig! 
save getting set on the road somewhere.’ 

‘*The ex was dry as a dust-heap, come \ 
get the wheel off, but from him speaking u) 
that way I suspected he’d be one of tlic 
smart kind, who’d be giving me lessons 1!) 
improved agriculture as soon as he got bette: 
acquainted. But that isn’t his style at all 
Take it on a hard lift, f guess Willie’d put 
him all out of business; but Absalom her 
appears to have the idea that he hired ou! 


| the whole of him, so he uses his eyes and ears 











and common sense, same as he does his hands 
and feet. 

“One morning, week before last, I happened 
by when he was feeding the pigs. There’s 
quite a herd of ’em, and what had he done 
but hunted up an old trough and invited the 
three littlest of the bunch to eat by themselves 
in the yard, instead of squabbling for what 
they could get. Must have taken some patience 
to sort ’em out, but he had ’em trained so that 
they seemed to know which side of the door 
the most food was on, and they’re picking 
up flesh already. Yesterday ‘Abby’ told me 








'U TURE historians will note that the par- 
F tition of Africa was effected with far 

better temper, far less bloodshed and 
cruelty than the division of the two Americas 
among the nations of Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
France, Britain and Denmark. Often when 
the press or the governments of European 
countries were wrangling at home over the 
exploration and exploitation of Africa, their 
agents out.in Africa itself were agreeing to 
differ in political aims, but were remembering 
first and foremost that they were brother white 
men engaged from scareely differing motives in 
a great struggle; not so much with the black 
man or the Arab as with the recalcitrant 
forces of nature —disease, insects, scorching 
sunshine, flood and thirst, wind and wave, 
lightning and fire, starvation and fatigue. 

As I go over my memories, I find myself far 
more often dwelling on instances of camarad- 
erie and chivalrous help from strangers or 
rivals than on acts of spitefulness or hostility. 
I can recall almost as much to the good of the 
Arab as to the bad; and as much whole- 
hearted devotion, sympathy and obedience 
from the negro as the reverse. 

My first experiences in Africa of an adven- 
turous kind were with the French in Tunis, a 
year before the official invasion of that regency 
by a French army. I was permitted ‘by the 
French minister in Tunis to accompany a 
small force of French (Algerian) troops sent to 
coéperate with the haphazard, disorganized 
army of Tunis in dispersing or capturing the 
so-called Kroumirs along the eastern Algerian 
frontier. 

It was a surprise to me—then a young man 
of twenty-ohe—even at that distant date of 
1880 to find that French military officers very 
much resembled British military officers, that 
their tents and tent furniture and methods of 
life were singularly like those of my fellow 
countrymen in camp life engaged on such mild 
military manceuvers as then took place in 
England. 

The colonel was emphatically the father of 
the regiment, and his delightful wife the 
mother. This buxom lady—a more refined 
edition of Thackeray’s Peggy O’ Dowd—ac- 
companied her husband on part of the expedi- 
tion, and her interest extended—in a most kind 
and practical fashion—not only to the affairs of 
all the officers, old and young, married, be- 
trothed or single, but to those of the non- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers. 
She might almost have been the matron of a 
great boys’ school. 


“PICNICS” WITH THE FRENCH. 


OW far the French army may have 

changed since then, I cannot say from 

personal experience; but the paternal 
and fraternal spirit that 
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the fence was gettin’ kind o’ down ’twixt my 
pasture and Deacon Green’s corn-field. The 
cattle might ’a’ broke out and got a taste of 
the corn before I’d seen it myself, but some 
boys wouldn’t ’a’ cared much if they did. 
That’s the diff’rence. 

‘‘Willie Harris wasn’t near-sighted or hard 
of hearing, but the way I figure it, he couldn’t 
afford to hire out anything but his muscles for 
ten dollars a month. Maybe he had use for 
his head somewhere else, but as I told Mandy, 
I’d a sight rather pay twelve dollars for a 
whole boy than ten for half a one.’’ 








beyond a very little mild chaff,—which passed 
harmless over my head, owing to my very im- 
perfect knowledge of Cape Dutch,—there was 
hardly an allusion from man or woman among 
these Boers to the almost state of war, the 
bitter resentment seething between Boer and 
Briton far away to the south. Their milk and 
honey, their good roast beef and wheaten pan- 
cakes, their coffee and Cape 
wine were freely offered to the 


the west and north coasts of Lake Nyassa; and 
further, to carry the British flag from Nyassa 
to the north end of Lake Tanganyika, thence 
to link up, through Uganda, the Cape-to-Cairo 
route. 

Serpa Pinto—who had met me before in 


fast together. I told him that if he crossed 
what I conceived to be the British limit in the 
direction of the Shiré highlands, I should 
declare a British protectorate. On the other 
hand, he told me that he would at all costs 
remove any British flags which might be 
| hoisted in central Zambezia; but we both 
agreed that while doing the best we could for 
our respective countries, we would endeavor to 
avoid any collision between our forces. Having 
planted our flags, we would leave it to our 
respective governments to decide on the ques- 
tion of delimitation. 

Serpa Pinto fought his battle with Living- 
stone’s Makololo, and the British protectorate 
was proclaimed. Months afterward I returned 
to these regions of the Shiré from Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and was met on my way to the coast 
by Serpa Pinto’s successor, Lieutenant Coutinho 
—met, I half-fancied for the moment, to be 
placed under arrest and to have my treaties 
and maps torn from me. 

Not at all. Coutinho expressed great regret 
for interrupting the journey of a sick man 





Europe at a geographical gathering—received | 
me at his camp, and we had a pleasant break- | 
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such as tea, canned fruit, biscuits and sugar. 
More than that, he placed me at the head of a 
| force of four hundred well-armed men, so that 
| with his backing I was able to compel the 
North Nyassa Arabs and those of South Tan- 
| ganyika to a truce which lasted for something 
like six years. 

Although in 1886, as a vice-consul in South- 
ern Nigeria, I had disagreed with the German 
governor of the Cameroons as to German tres- 
pass on what was then British territory on the 
Cameroons Mountains, and had outflanked the 
Germans by carrying the British flag to parts 
of the hinterland which they coveted, neverthe- 
less, when through various accidents my expe- 
dition was stranded in a remote village, and I 
was thought to have been devoured by canni- 
bals,—the villagers were cannibals, but other- 
wise exceedingly friendly and hospitable, —the 
German governor at once put himself at the 
head of a force to rescue me from my supposed 
predicament, and we were excellent friends 
thereafter. 


MY GERMAN FRIEND. 


N 1889 I had secured for Great Britain the 
| Nyassa-Tanganyika plateau, which had been 
the legitimate object of German aspiration 
since the travels of German explorers like 
Béhm and Reichard. On the other hand, 
after the conclusion of the Anglo-German 
convention of 1890, I had 
done all that was in my 








hungry, travel-weary English- 
man, who by accident had 
become detached by many 
miles of divergent track from 
his own particular friends and 
followers. I slept under their 
wagons, or shared their hastily 
eonstructed huts, when for big- 
game shooting we stayed for 
several days in the same local- 
ity, and ate and drank from 
their excellent provender, un- 
able heneeforth to forget the 
‘taste of their coffee and milk, 
‘their roast meat, their honey- 
cakes and grilled maize. And 
at the end of the long journey, 
when I turned north to explore 








power to facilitate the jour- 
neys of Major von Wiss- 
mann, who wished to 
occupy on behalf of Ger- 
many the northeast coast 
of Lake Nyassa and the 
east coast of Tanganyika. 
He had travelled through 
British territory in order 
to put together on Lake 
Nyassa a fine, large 
steamer, probably still the 
biggest vessei on that lake. 

Some time after he had 
passed through, I was my- 
self drawn into very serious 
difficulties with the Arab- 
Yao slave-traders of the 








the Portuguese possessions, not 
only was no payment asked, 
but it was with difficulty that 
I foreed a few presents on my hosts. They did 
not like to deprive me of any neeessary part of 
my slender equipment. 


THE CHIVALROUS PORTUGUESE. 


N my journeys through East and West Africa 
| I received from the Portuguese great hos- 

pitality and unstinted help. My somewhat 
considerable explorations of Portuguese West 
Africa in the years 1882-1883 could never have 
been carried through if I had had to rely on 
my Own pecuniary resources. Portuguese 
officials, merchants, naturalists and planters 
made it possible for me to explore a great deal 
of Angola, southern Congoland, the islands 
and mainland territory of Portuguese Guinea. 
But it was when a temporary clashing of polit- 
ical interests in East Africa almost brought 
about a quarrel between Great Britain and 
Portugal that the chivalry of the Portuguese 
officers seemed to me most marked, especially 
when they were being unfairly maligned by 
the British and South African press. 

I used at this time to be amused when I read 
in English newspapers and in the short stories 
of imperialist writers descriptions of the average 
Portuguese officer as he presented himself to 
the ‘‘ Jingo’’ imagination. He was always 
described or pictured as a monkey-like mulatto 
of small stature and hysterical demeanor. I, 
who was a temporary representative of Great 

Britain in Nyassaland 





then pulsated through its 
divisions in Algeria 
struck me very forcibly. 
As to the French soldiers 
in these—and in similar 
military ‘‘pienics’’ in 
which I participated long 
years afterward in the 
same region—I can only 
say that they are 
admirable travelling com- 
panions—so gay, so re- 
sourceful, so civil, and so 
respectable ! 

Then the seene of my 
emembranees shifts to 
he open country near the 
Kunene River in south- 
west Africa. Here are 
lowly travelling cara- 








and Mozambique, was of 
decidedly short stature; 
my Scottish assistant was 
no taller; black - haired 
and bearded, he was of 
that Iberian type so com- 
mon in the _ western 
Highlands. On the other 


guese contemporaries and 
friendly rivals — naval 
and military — ranged 
from five feet eight to 
five feet eleven, and sev- 


Gothic race so common in 
northern Portugal, with 
blue eyes and golden hair. 
The darkest were no 
swarthier than the black- 








vans of Dutch Boers, 
noving in wagons with 
their wives and children 
ind a horde of native 


ollowers—Bushmen, Hottentots and Bantu— | 
ward the unknown north; one of those | 
\igrations of people characteristic of South | 
\frica and North America in the nineteenth | 
entury which recall the unreasoning west- | 


A BELGIAN OFFICER ON A SURVEY- 
ING EXPEDITION IN SOUTHWEST 
CONGOLAND. 


avised Cornishmen or 
southwest Lrishmen. 

Col. Serpa Pinto and I 
met on the River Shiré 
in July, 1889. He proposed asserting the 
claims of Portugal to the Shiré highlands, 
and perhaps to the east coast of Lake Nyassa. 


He also wished to detach a portion of his force | 


to plant the Portuguese flag through central 


vard march of Tatars and Bulgarians, Huns | Zambezia till it reached the eastern frontiers 


ind Magyars. 


This was only one year after Majuba, but | 


‘of Angola. My object was to secure, at any 


rate, one bank of the Shiré River, and at least 


hand, most of our Portu- | 
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|anxious to reach the coast; but owing to the 
| disturbed condition of the country, he had 
| thought it best to detain my mail, so that I 
might not lose my letters. Here they were, 
and he begged me to note that the seals on the 
mail-bags were intact. 

**Also,’’ he added, ‘‘hearing that part of the 
| cause of your hurry is the exhaustion of your 
stores and supplies, I have just made up a 
trifling little stock of provisions which may 
enable you to reach the coast 
with greater comfort; and here 
is a letter to the Portuguese 
authorities on the way, asking 
them to remove all hindrances 
to your journey.’’ 

I was so. ill with exhaustion 
}at the time, arising from bad 
| and indigestible food, that this 
| timely gift on the part of 
| Lieutenant—now General— 
Coutinho certainly restored me 
| to health, if it did not even save 

my life and my treaties; for the 
‘*trifling present’’ of stores con- 
| sisted not only of all I might 
| require myself for the next fort- 
| night, but ample provision for 
my black followers. 

At an earlier date—i8s9—I 
had been a castaway, through 
the wrecking of a small steamer, 
;}on the west coast of Lake 
Nyassa, near the large Arab 
|town of Kota-kota, at a time 
| when nearly all the Arabs of 
Lake Nyassa were at war with 
| the British traders. I had only 
fifteen negro porters with me 
|and a Swahili interpreter, yet I had marched 
| fifteen miles to the headquarters of this Arab 
‘‘sultan,’’ and had told him my story quite 
frankly—that I wished to put a stop to this 
| war between the Arabs and the British, and 
| to bring the slave-trade to a close also. 








| THE SULTAN WHO KNEW LIVINGSTONE. 
Ve E sultan had known in his youth the 


eral of them were of the | 


great’ Doctor Livingstone, to whom his 

predecessor had been kind and helpful. 
Would he not try to look at this question of 
the Arab and the negro from the white man’s 
point of view? 


| be broken through the succeeding years of trial 
| and misfortune, at the end of which he died, 
| recognized by the British government as the 
chief over one of the districts of Nyassaland. 





way of food, and no money or trade goods. 
Yet this man believed my story, and supplied 
me not only with trade goods and such food as 
the country offered, but even foreign luxuries, 





upper Shiré. I was eom- 
pletely eut off with a small 
staff of officers and a foree 
of Sikh soldiers, together with a derelict 
steamer. The river and the reads connecting 
my camp with the more settled regions of the 

Shiré highlands were in the hands of the 

enemy. We had been three days besieged, 
without the possibility of sleeping, our sup- 
plies and ammunition were nearly gone, two 

of the officers were wounded, and a number 
of our soldiers either wounded or killed. At 
the conclusion of the third day it seemed as 
if we could hold out no longer, 
and must fight our way through 
the hostile forces—an effort 
which would no doubt have 
ended in utter disaster. 
Suddenly. there was a noise 
of much firing down the river 
and loud shouting, and Euro- 
pean boats came in sight. It 
was a detachment of German 
officers and black soldiers in 

German pay. who reached us 
and saved us, twenty - four 
hours before the arrival of a 
British naval detachment. 

When the British forces in 

1898-’99 were struggling hard 
to overcome not only the re- 
volted Sudanese soldiers, but 
the still more serious danger of 
the rising among the recalci- 

trant Ba-ganda and Ba-nyoro 
under the kings of those two 
negro countries, and when at 
the same time the hostility of 

other natives or sheer physical 
difficulties of transport had cut 
the British settlers in 

Uganda from their supplies, 
the Belgian officers of the adjoining Congo 
| State territory did their best to hurry up to 
the Uganda frontier supplies which might be 
useful to the British. 

A great deal of Belgian assistance, too, has 
been given to needy British officers and travel- 
lers along the course of the mountain Nile in 
| days when efficient communication had not been 
opened between Gondokoro and Khartum. For 

| my own part, when I proceeded to the Belgian 

| Stations on the Semliki River in 1900 to thank 
| the officers commanding there for their assist- 
ance, and also to discuss matters of importance 





A CROAT OFFICER OF THE CONGO 
FREE STATE, WHOSE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE NATIVES WAS MUCH 

PRAISED BY BRITISH, AMERICAN 
ANDO BELGIAN MISSIONARIES off 


| affecting the Congo State and Uganda, I was 
| given such hearty assistance and encourage- 

Jumbe—the sultan in question—then and | 
there plighted faith with me, a faith never to | 


ment in the exploration of the neighborhood 
that I was enabled with the, help of these 
Belgians—or Swedes in Belgian employ—to 
bring about the discovery of the okapi, and 
not only of the okapi, but of other curious and 


| interesting creatures now in the collection of 
I had practically nothing with me in the | 


the British Museum. My much earlier Congo 


| journeys of 1883 were, of course, in a great 


measure due to the encouragement and assist- 
ance of Belgians. 
I have worked with negroes in Liberia, in 








| 
. 
| 
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Nigeria, in Congoland, in British Central 
Africa, Uganda and East Africa, with Somalis, 
with Moors and Berbers, with Sudanese‘and 
Egyptians, highly educated West Indian mis- 
sionaries, Parsee doctors, Hindu and Eurasian 
clerks, and incomparable Sikh soldiers. In the 
vast. majority of these fellow workers I have 
found sympathy and valor, common enthusi- 
asms, interest in scientific research, patience 
under common sufferings, delight in the success 
achieved by our united efforts; even deeper 
and nobler things, the risk and sacrifice of life 
so that some great cause might be finally 
achieved ; that some discovery in science might 
be realized; or—as in the case of the Parsee 
doctor to the Sikh troops on Lake Nyassa, Dr. 
Sorabji Boyce—that two Scottish engineers, 
sixteen negroes and forty Sikh soldiers might 
save their lives, even though his own was to be 
sacrificed to a treacherous Arab slave-trader. 

And yet one comes back to Europe to read 
or to be told that Parsees are trembling cowards, 
solely bent on money-making, that Eurasians 
are tipsy and dirty, the Babu clerk a weil of 
deceit, the missionary a blatant fraud, and that 
the various African types alluded to are vicious 
and treacherous and ungrateful. 

It is, of course, misleading to generalize too 
much about the racial characteristics of men, 
as of monkeys, dogs or horses. I have known 
baboons that were modest, mastiffs that were 
cowardly, collies that would not bite under 
the severest provocation, Newfoundlands that 
would desert a drowning child, and Moorish 
horses that were not pugnacious, Frenchmen 
who were taciturn, Spaniards who were gay, 
Italian puritans, German pacifists. 

Here is a picture—I believe quite accurate— 
of a minor French administrator on the western 
Congo, from the pen of an American woman 
traveller, Miss Ida Simonton: 

‘‘A white man, chicotte in hand, cut his 
way through the throng of natives, . . . he en- 
tered a canoe, and when it came alongside mine, 
he commanded my men—whom he called pigs, 
dogs and vermin—to move out of his way, 
emphasizing his remarks by stinging blows with 
his whip over their naked shoulders. It was 
the French representative stationed at X. .. . 
He was about fifty years of age, well-built, 
graceful and brilliant, with the soft insinuation 
of manner and speech that attracted or repelled 
as he willed. He was one of the most intelli- 
gent men I have ever met. But he reminded 
me of a satyr.’’ 

Place alongside this caustic delineation the 
description of another type of French official in 
equatorial Africa, as sketched by a fellow 
traveller writing to me from the Mobangi River 
two or three years ago: 

‘*We arrived to-day at the large native town 
of B., on the edge of the forest, and were sur- 
prised at the signs of universal mourning. A 
number of women were crooning a dirge-like 
song or raising loud moans. The old head 
man of the town met us with rheumy eyes and 
his projecting cheek-bones wet with tears. He 
wore only a shabby, dirty loin-cloth of bark. 
I thought, of course, some native noble was 
dead, and was rather surprised to learn that 
this very manifest grief was being shown at 
the death of a young French sergeant, who 
had been placed here five years ago with a few 
Senegalese tirailleurs, at a time when the 
country was incessantly harried by the slave 
raids of Nsakara warriors. 

‘*At first he was received—I gathered—in a 
very sullen way. The natives thought it was 
only a white man come to make them work for 
the white men. But he soon changed all that. 
He built a fort, gave the slavers one or two 
sharp lessons, and the bush people gathered 
round him in ever-increasing numbers. Then 
he killed two or three of the elephants which 
were perpetually destroying the crops, and this 
meat was a great boon to the half-starved vil- 
lagers ; and after this lesson the elephants gave 
the neighborhood a wide berth. . . . 

‘‘At his request the French Mission built a 
station and established a school on a hill three 
miles distant (His body is lying in the chapel 
there now)... . 

‘*Louis L. taught the natives a lot they did 
not know before about kitchen - gardening, 
coffee - planting and rubber - collecting. The 
town and the outlying villages must have a 
population now of quite ten thousand people, 
and the missionaries say there were scarcely a 
thousand half-starved refugees when they 
passed through here five years ago. This 
French sous-officier became their judge, and 
settled all quarrels and palavers; he made 
them elect their own chief and head men, and 
as long as these behaved decently he gave them 
the support of his tirailleurs. ... 

**He died last night at the Mission of black- 
water fever and is to be buried to-day; and 
the natives are going about in a distracted state, 
saying they have lost their ‘father.’ ’’ 

A somewhat similar description of the work 
of a German officer in the far hinterland of the 
Cameroons—who fortunately is not dead—was 
published not long ago by a British explorer. 
The German colony of Togoland has been 
justly quoted by Dr. Booker Washington as an 
object-lesson in the proper way to develop 
Negro Africa. French publicists are now doing 
something like justice to the wonderful re- 
creation of Egypt under Lord Cromer’s guid- 
ance, and those who have had an opportunity 





of studying the results of the French protec- 
torate in Tunis may well hope that France 
will obtain a similar opportunity to regenerate 
Moroceo. No adequate appreciation has yet 
been written of the effect on Algeria of eighty 
years of French administration. 

But these international amenities need not 
disarm frank and justly founded criticism. We 
can render a deserved tribute of praise to French 
work in Tunis and yet join with French and 
American travellers in censuring the treatment 
of the natives in French Congoland. There is 
much to admire in the Portuguese development 
of northern and southern Angola and the lower 





Congo, and yet that does not excuse the meth- 
ods by which laborers are recruited for Sad 
Thome. Belgian inquirers might find points 
to criticize in the ‘‘native’’ policy of the Trans- 
vaal and Natal, while we whole-heartedly con- 
demn their methods of administration in central 
Congoland. 

In short, in the opening up of Africa, the 
more well-founded criticism there is of men 
and methods, the better will be the work of 
each respective state. All Africa is being 
brought now within the purview of intelligent 
public opinion, of the international conscience 
which is slowly being formed. 
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T Mr. Hawks’s order young Green, of 
course, came aft willingly enough; but 
it was not until I was about to descend 

and drive the men on deck that they finally 
appeared from the forecastle hatch, led, of 
course, by the cattleman. They 
were in a bad mood, and the 
situation was precarious. They 
were sullen and frightened, and 
easily might turn frenzied, but 
the cattleman was cool enough, 
for whatever his faults might 
be, he was no coward. They 
had come, and meant to get 
their way, by fair means or 
foul, and would be frightened 
only at first. 

They shuffied aft, and stood 
in a semicircle. The atmos- 
phere was charged with sus- 
pense, overloaded with a 
foreboding of events shortly to 
happen, and I felt curiously 
alive te every detail of the 
scene. Wilfred, I think, felt 
the same, for he ceased from 
his work and leaned against 
the galley door, his hand rest- 
ing with suspicious readiness 
in his hip pocket. ‘‘Cert’nly’’ 
Wilfred was very much awake. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hawks prac- 
tised to perfection an old, old 
trick—a trick used by countless 
shipmasters in similar circum- 
stances. With his hands in his 
pockets, a cigar in his mouth, 
he walked up and down, appar- 
ently quite oblivious of the 
presence of the crew. His air 
was one of complete detach- 
ment, and when he removed 
his cigar from his lips it was 
to whistle softly between his 
teeth. For the most part, the 
skipper’s back was turned 
squarely to the men, who 
shuffled quietly and nervously from time to 
time, feeling angry, anxious and self-conscious. 

Suddenly Mr. Hawks spun round upon his 
heel and snapped out, ‘‘Well ?’’ 

His action was so unexpected and so sudden, 
and his voice so like the angry bark of a dog, 
that every man, including even the cockney 
and myself, started. No one spoke, an intense 
silence enwrapped the ship, oniy the singing 
of a galley kettle and the murmur of the distant 
waterfalls broke the stillness, and the men, with 
their eyes roving about the deck, stood still. 

Then the cattleman shifted his feet, and swal- 
lowed audibly. 

‘*We demand thet you take this ship home, 
ecap’n. We won’t stay any longer up here 
monkeying with the wreck,’’ said he, sullenly. 

Mr. Hawks gazed full at the speaker, as if 
he had been an unusual animal, and then he 
laughea softly, and elaborately relighted his 
cigar. I do not think there was a man who 
did not watch that match-flame burning steadily 
in the still air as it was raised by a hand that 
was as firm as a rock. I smiled to myself, for 
it was an admirable little bit of ‘‘show-off,’’ 
and the men realized that their commander 
was in no way disturbed by the situation— 
and they were. 

Silence returned to the ship. Then the 
farmer, to my surprise, found his voice, and 
after a gurgle or two, said: 

‘*We are scared of the winter—and—and bein’ 
as how we’ll be short of hands, as I guess you 
will require some of us on the wreck to work 
her back home. That—that’s what we’re 
seared of, cap’n.’’ 

‘Did I ask you if you were scared of any- 
thing?’’? asked Mr. Hawks, gazing fixedly at 
the farmer, who, finding himself now thrown 
into undue prominence by his action, again lost 
his voice. ‘‘Did I ask you if you were scared ?’’ 
asked Mr. Hawks, and his voice was soft as 
velvet stroked the right way. Then he began 
speaking more rapidly: 

‘Do you imagine that I intend to consult 
your wishes in the least particular about the 
movements of the wreck? Do you think, by any 
chance, that I am not captain of this ship?’’ 

Then the cattleman spoke up. ‘'We came to 
work this ship, boss, not any old thing you 
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might find floating round!’’ said he, angrily. 
‘*We came as sailors, not as sla—’’ 

‘‘As what?’’ shouted Mr. Hawks, in a 
voice like a trumpet. 

‘*Sailors, not slaves |’? repeated the cattleman, 








HERE WAS REAL TROUBLE. 


and I could see that he was gaining courage 
from the sound of his own voice. 

**Sailors?’’ reiterated Mr. Hawks, and again 
his voice was soft. He seemed incredulous. 

‘*There are only three sailors on this ship,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘They are myself, Mr. Grum- 
met and Mr. Scott. You are not sailors; you 
never will be. You don’t know the difference 
between a main-sheet and a funnel-stay. You 
were not shipped as sailors. You were shipped 
to do as I say, and—you will do as I say.’’ 

The farmer, encouraged by the voice of his 
leader, broke forth again: 

‘*Guess we always done our duty, anyways. ’’ 

‘*You have tried to do your duty, yes. But 
shall I tell you why? Because you were scared 
to death of the hammering you would get if 
you didn’t. I’ll haze you!’’ Hawks cried, 
fiercely. ‘‘I’ll haze you till you can’t stand! 
You whisky-drinking pests! You are a shame 
to your country! You’re a pack of tragedies, 
you’re worse than no good, and if any of you 
dare to disobey any of my orders, or even hesi- 
tate about carrying them out—1I’ll—shoot—that 
—man—on the spot! Go below, the watch !’’ 

They all turned except the cattleman, who 
stood firm, his face dark with rage. 

‘‘Oh, if only I had a gun!’’ he shouted. 

As if by magic, a big revolver appeared in 
Mr. Hawks’s hand, and I blinked in expecta- 
tion of what was to follow. Up went the 
cattleman’s hands above his head. ‘‘All right, 
boss,’’ said he, coolly. ‘‘Don’t shoot!’ 

‘*Why shouldn’t I?’? demanded Mr. Hawks. 
‘*You heard what I said? I ordered the 
watch below—you disobeyed that order —’’ 

‘*Don’t shoot, boss,’’ repeated the cattleman, 
but without any whine in his voice. 

‘*Why shouldn’t I?’ again asked Mr. 
Hawks, and his voice was hard. 

‘*It’s you that stir up the trouble,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I have treated you men better than 
any shipmaster or owner afloat. I pay you 
well—much more than T need pay; I feed 
you well, and never once have I or my officers 
so much as cursed you while you do your duty. 
I expect good men, and I have treated you 
at first as such; I judged you innocent until 
most of you proved that you were guilty— 
guilty of laziness, dirtiness and mess! You 








are a pack of worthless brutes, and you, in 
particular, are the worst. It’s you that plan 
the murdering of myself and my officers, and 
it’s you that should be shot !’’ 

He leaned forward a little and leveled the 
revolver with deadly accuracy of aim at the 
bridge of the cattleman’s nose. The man 
remairied standing as he was, with his hands 
held aloft, his face screwed up, but with no 
trace of fear. He was of the kind that hold 
up trains and stages; he was bad, but he was 
brave. Only this time he was not the armed 
bandit dealing with a Pullman-car load of 
frightened passengers. 

The others stood as they had turned, motion- 
less and rooted to the spot, while Mr. Hawks, 
as grim as death, glowered down the pistol- 
barrel. The cattleman straightened out his 
face and stood up to his death with only a 
quivering eyelid; and Mr. Hawks appeared 
appallingly grim and powerful, while the rest 
of us, forgotten and self-forgetful, stood para- 
lyzed with interest. We were struck in odd atti- 
tudes of absorbed concentration, like a clumsy 
tableau, with mouths open and goggling eyes. 
Suddenly young Green gave a loud sob and 
covered his face with his hands. 

‘*Go on!’’ growled the cattleman, hoarsely, 


with dry lips. ‘‘Don’t keep 
me fooling round all day!’’ 

Bang ! 

A bullet whistled past the 
cattleman’s right ear, just gra- 
zing it. 

Bang! 


A bullet grazed his left ear 
and buried itself with a dull 
phutt! in the mainmast. 

Bang! 

A bullet cleaved its way 
through his hair, a small tuft 
of which floated to the deck. 

It was wonderful shooting, 
and dreadful beyond words to 
see. 

Mr. Hawks paused, and the 
cattleman shut his eyes tight, 
‘and his lips moved quickly. 

He was praying! 

Mr. Hawks looked at him 
oddly a moment. It must have 
been many years since that 
cattleman had prayed before, 
and he finished with a half- 
audible ‘* Amen. ’’ 

‘*That’s it, is it?’’ said Mr. 
Hawks, quietly, and slid his 
revolver back into its holster. 
‘*Perhaps I have converted a 
sinner !’’ 

The cattleman opened his 
eyes, swayed slightly, and 
without a word, fell with a 
crash to the deck in a faint. 

‘*Underpinning give way,’’ 
remarked Wilfred, coolly, in the 
dead silence that followed, and 
then returned noisily to work. 
And so the scene ended. 

The next day all orders were 
carried out with a promptness that was won- 
derful to see. Wilfred did not improve matters 
by openly cackling with laughter at the hurry 
the men were in to do as they were told. 

‘* ?Awks fancies ’imself as a converter of the 
wicked,’’ said the little man to me, with a 
giggle. ‘‘’E thinks as ’ow ’e’s converted that 
there cattleman, ’e does, but ’e’s mistook !’’ 

In the end Wilfred proved himself a prophet. 

One morning about a week later we were at 
breakfast, when a sudden clamor of voices 
broke out on deck. With one spring, Mr. 
Hawks was up the companionway, with Peter 
Scott and myself behind him. .As we emerged, 
Cert’nly Wilfred dashed out of his galley with 
a long-handled iron cooking-pot—no ineffectual 
weapon—in hand, and young Green, with his 
hands up to his face, came staggering aft. 
The rest of the crew were advancing steadily, 
with ‘‘fight’’ written large all over them. 

‘It’s mutiny!’’ squealed the little cook, 
gleefully, and dashed valiantly into the fray, 
saucepan in hand. 

‘*So much for my convert !’’ said Mr. Hawks, 
bitterly, and took three bounds across thie 
deck,—thud, thud, thud,—and arrived among 
them. 

Here was real trouble, and we wasted 
neither time nor words. The crew was armed 
with belaying-pins, marlinespikes and a mi!- 
let. Young Green had evidently tried to wa: 
us, had been roughly handled by the negr. 
and was past any fighting for the time. 

Mr. Hawks went for the cattleman with ! 
hands, and if ever I saw ‘‘fight’’ in the expr 
sion of a man’s back, I saw it in Mr. Hawks : 
that day. But my commander was deflect: 
by one of the Germans, who aimed a swingi' 
blow with a mallet. And then I found mys’ 
face to face with the cattleman. 

We both of us were cautious, and for so! 
reason I never reached for my gun, but to: 
my fists to him. I hit at his jaw, and it w 
no fancy tap. Had he not just managed 
dodge, it would have broken his neck. 

Round and round we went together, bangi 
up against the others like clumsy dancers i! 
ballroom. I remember that my head hit t 
mainmast, but I hardly noticed it at the tim 
Round and round we went, while the scui) 
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about us continued, and curiously enough, no 
one spoke a word. ‘There were only the sounds 
of grunts and hard breathing, the thud of 
blows and the scraping of feet, while our long 


shadows capered about the deck. 


Then, with a swing, I had the cattleman by 


the throat, and with all my 
force I shut off the supply of 
air. He fought wildly, aim- 
ing blows at my head with 
his clenched fist, which I 
had to dodge or receive as 
best I could, for both my 
hands were fully occupied. 
He began to stare wildly. 
He fought like a maniac, 
wildly, frantically, desper- 
ately, but I still hung to his 
throat. Finally I threw him 
from me, and he went over 
backward, with a_ great 
shrieking intake of breath. 

So intent had I been over 
my own affairs that I had not 
noticed the rest, and when I turned I found 
that the fight had stopped at the same moment. 
Mr. Hawks stood sucking his knuckles, while 
one of the Germans, the negro and the fireman 
lay in a heap before him. His knuckles had 
good right to bleed. 

A little beyond, Peter Scott was wringing 
his hand, for all the world as if he had caught 
his finger in a door, while the other German 
lay face downward from a knockout, and the 
middle-Westerner sat upon the deck, nursing 
his jaw and saying various things in a trem- 
ulous undertone. 

There remained only a comic scuffle between 
Cert’nly Wilfred and the old ‘‘salt.’”” We were 
panting for breath, but we laughed between 
gasps as the little cockney, with a steady stream 
of remarks, drove the iron saucepan bonnet- 
wise down upon the old salt’s head with such 
force that they both went sprawling. In a 
second Wilfred was up and vainly endeavoring 
to regain his weapon, but the cap fitted, and 
the little Englishman’s strength was suddenly 
so reduced by a fit of coughing that he was 
forced to let go of the handle. Meanwhile his 
adversary roared hollow execrations from 
within. 

‘*There!’’ yelled Wilfred, breathless from 
his coughing, and dancing and fuming with | 
rage. ‘‘I’ll never be able to use that pan agin | 


arfter your ’ead’s been in it! And it’s one of | 
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my own wot I paid three an’ tuppence for at 
the Caledonian Market !’’ 

**T guess there isn’t much fight left in this 
crowd,’’ said Mr. Hawks, still sucking his 
knuckles, ‘‘but we must attend to young 
Green ; he appeared to be ina bad way. If they 
have hurt him seriously —’’ 
said he, and paused, for 
young Green, still with one 
hand up to his face, came 
round the corner of the 
house. He pointed with his 
right arm. 

‘Schooner entering the 
harbor, sir!’’ said he. 

With one accord we spun 
round, gaping with astonish- 
ment. So engrossed had we 
been that for the first time 
we beheld, sure enough, an 
auxiliary schooner - yacht 
sweeping in with a sureness 
and rapidity that told us 
she was no stranger to the 
anchorage. So unexpected was her advent that 
we stared speechless, as if she had been an 
apparition. Steadily she made her way across 
the harbor, while we five silent men, still pant- 
ing from the scuffle, hung over the bulwarks. 

Her graceful lines proclaimed the yacht, but 
her unpainted appearance and soiled canvas 
suggested that she had been sold out of com- 
mission into the commercial world. She came 
along grandly, shortening sail as she did so. 
As she neared she hailed: ‘‘What ship’s that ?’’ 

Mr. Hawks made a trumpet of his hands. 

‘* Effie Dean. Hawks master. 
Frisco. What ship’s that?’’ 

But with total disregard of the etiquette of 
the sea, the stranger made no reply, and with 
great smartness, that told of a full comple- 
ment of well-trained hands, she dropped an- 
chor. Almost instantly a boat was lowered 
from her side, manned, and came toward us. 
In the stern sat a thick-set little man with a 
scarlet muffler. He clambered actively up and 
stood smiling among us, alert, rubicund, with 
a beet-red face and closely placed steel-blue 
eyes. With skilled observation he picked out 
Mr. Hawks. 

‘*Good morning, cap’n!’’ said he, in friendly 
tone. ‘‘I am Captain Protheroe.’’ 

And for the first time in my life I saw Mr. 
Hawks wholly at a loss. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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1. TENDING A CAMPHOR “STOVE.” 


T was our second day out from Manila for 

San Francisco, and the old transport, the 

Sherman, was rolling like a barrel on the 
deep swells of the China Sea. 

It oceurred to me that I would be more com- 
fortable in my bunk thai on deck, and accord- 
ingly I went below. 

The same thought had occurred to my state- 
room mate, apparently. He welcomed me 
with a smile, and lying in our bunks, we car- 
ried on a conversation. He seemed a mere 
youth, not more than twenty, noticeable 
mainly for a peculiar white, red-bordered scar 
just over his left eye. The eyebrow was gone 
entirely, and in its place was that singular 
cicatrix. 

He informed me that he was a graduate of a 
large forestry school in the United States, had 
been in the far East two years as forestry 
expert for a Florida estate, and was bringing 
home cuttings and seeds of the camphor laurel 
from Formosa. ‘‘Wheeler’s my name,’’ he 
added. 

‘‘And you are going to plant that Florida 
estate to camphor-trees?’? I asked. ‘‘Why 
camphor ?”? 

‘‘Oh, there’s a good deal of money in cam- 
phor, if only we can make the camphor laurel 
thrive in the southern United States. As it is 
now, all or nearly all the camphor in the world 
comes from Formosa and Japan. In case of 
war with Japan, Uncle Sam would have no 
camphor for his new smokeless powder, his 
celluloid combs, his fireworks, or his camphor 
bottle. So he is looking ahead—for camphor 
as well as for a great many trees and plants of 
economic value which don’t grow now in the 
United States, but which we ought to have. 
That’s what I travel for. 

‘IT should have sailed for home with my 
camphor seeds a month ago but for a little 
adventure I had in Formosa with the head- 
hunters while I was tending a camphor ‘stove.’ 
That’s where I got this,’? he added, tapping 
the sear over his eye. 

**T had to find out, among other things, just 
how camphor is manufactured and marketed. 
Besides getting seeds of the tree, I had to learn 
how to make camphor. 

**To do this I had to go and work at a cam- 
phor farm up in the interior. The Japanese 
minister at Washington had given me a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Hashiguchi, the govern- 
ment superintendent of the camphor monopoly 








in Formosa. I found all the Japanese officials 
very polite and kind. Mr. Hashiguchi had a 
younger brother who was running a number of 
camphor stoves, or stills, among the foot-hills 
of Mount Sylvia. He went with me himself 
to visit one of them. 

‘“*We had to go on horseback twenty-four 
miles, for the trails there are very rough and 
steep. All the camphor stoves are on high 
ground, three or four thousand feet above sea- 
level. The trees do not grow well in Formosa 
below three thousand feet. ’’ 

‘*What sort of tree is it?’’ I asked. 

‘“*Oh, a big one—from six to twelve feet in 
diameter, good for big timbers and boards, as 
well as for camphor. If only we can grow it 
in America,—and there’s no doubt we can,— 
it will be a grand addition to our forest re- 
sources. Why, it is nearly as large as the 
California sequoia, but more like the eucalyp- 
tus. I was astonished when Mr. Hashiguchi 
pointed one of them out to me, close by the 
little ‘farm’ where we stopped. It was one 
hundred and fifty feet high, and had a girth of 
thirty feet, two yards up from the ground! 

‘*That one tree would keep a camphor-still 
running for ten months, and was good for thirty 
piculs of camphor, worth two thousand dollars. ’’ 

‘*How do they get camphor from it ?’’ I asked. 

‘They cut the tree all up into little chips, 
and then steam the chips. The steam from the 
chips goes to a condenser. It is a very pretty 
process and very simple. You place your stove 
near where camphor-trees are growing, and 
near a brook or spring where water will run to 
the still in pipes. Then you build a fireplace 
of flat stones or brick, and set an iron pan for 
making steam over it, much as farmers at 
home set an arch kettle outdoors. Over this 
pan is a wooden cover, bored full of holes for 
the steam to rise through. 

**On top of this cover is set the retort for 
steaming the chips. It is made of wooden 
staves, and is about as large as a hogshead tub. 
It is surrounded by a wooden jacket, beneath 
which is packed a mixture of mud and ashes, 
to make it wholly steam-tight. After the 
chips are put in, the top of the retort is also 
plastered over with mud and ashes. The 
retorts hold about four hundred pounds of the 
eamphor-wood chips. You kindle a fire and 
steam those chips. 

‘“*The steam passes through a bamboo pipe 
in the top of the retort to the condenser. The 
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condenser consists of two wooden boxes, the 
first of which is called the cooling chamber, 
and the second the camphor chamber, where 
the camphor flakes are deposited, white as 
snowflakes. Both of these boxes are water- 
tight and are surrounded by outer jacket-boxes, 
also water-tight. A little stream of water is 
kept flowing through these outer jacket-boxes 
all the time. Everything is of wood, pipes 
and all, for it won’t do to have the camphor 
steam come in contact with metal of any kind. 

‘*One charge of chips is steamed twenty-four 
hours. The retort is then opened, the steamed 
chips removed, and fresh chips put in. This 
goes on for ten days, steadily, night and day. 
The fire is then extinguished, the camphor 
chamber is opened and the camphor scraped 
out. There may be half a picul of it. A picul 
is a little over one hundred and thirty-three 
pounds. This process is still primitive, and 
scientific men, who have found that there is 
more camphor in the leaves than in any other 
part of the tree, believe that a sufficient supply 
can be got by harvesting and steaming the 
leaves year by year, so the forests needn’t be 
cut off. However, that’s in the future. 

‘*Well, in the course of a week Mr. Hashi- 
guchi had to go to another of his camphor 
farms, and as I wanted to study the details of 
the process a while longer, he left me to tend 
the stove in his absence. There were two 
Chinese laborers at the place, working by the 
month. Each was required to chip up two 
piculs of camphor-wood a day, and bring it to 
the stove. 

“I looked after the retort myself. They 
were young fellows. One was named Chi 
Ling Chang, the other Li Hu; and for a 
while I got on all right with them. But of 
course I wasn’t their boss, as they were well 
aware; and on the third afternoon they went 
off to their village down the mountain, to see 
their friends, and were gone all night. They 
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“THE IDEA WAS VIVID IN MY MIND 
WERE... SAVAGES 


were not shirking, exactly, for they had cut 
and brought in their four piculs of chips before 
they left. 


‘“The same thing happened a day or two | 
later. I was at the stove alone again all night. | 


It wasn’t pleasant or safe. 

‘*Formosa is somewhat as Arizona was thirty 
or forty years ago. There are tribes of dan- 
gerous savages living up in the mountains. 
The Japanese call them Atayals. They are 
the Apaches of Formosa, and worse even than 
the Apaches. An Apache wanted your scalp, 
but these Atayals want your entire head! 
They are head-hunters. A young Atayal is a 
nobody in his tribe until he has captured a 
head or two, Chinese, Japanese, or better still, 
European, for that gives him the highest 
standing of all. There are several tribes of 
these savages, numbering over a hundred thou- 
sand individuals all together, according to Japa- 
nese estimates, but not all are so warlike as 
the Atayals. 

‘**Tt is not my belief that any of these 
wretches will come here,’ Mr. Hashiguchi 
had remarked to me in his precise English. 
‘Still, there is no saying certainly. Always 
you must be on your guard. Always you 
must the gate shut and your carbine keep at 
your hand.’ 

‘*There was a shed over the stove and a 
bamboo palisade, with a strong gate and bar, 
round it. The posts of the fence stood so far 
apart, however, that one could look out be- | 
tween them anywhere and thrust a hand or an 
arm out. 

“On the ninth night of my host’s absence | 
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the Chinese slipped away again, and | was 
there alone as before. By this time, however, 
I had grown used to the loneliness, and went 
on as usual, tending the stove, looking to the 
water, and noting all the little details of the 
process. 

‘**Just inside the bamboo fence was a rattan 
bench, made fast to the posts, where I used to 
sit and watch the fire, and listen to the wood- 
pigeons cooing. 

‘*There is a kind of wildcat there which 
skulks round the camphor farms at night. 
These creatures fight and squall a great deal. 
Wild pigs, too, go racing through the jungle. 
But that night it occurred to me that every- 
thing was unusually quiet. 

‘It was a hazy_sort of evening, with dark 
clouds rising over the mountains. The cam- 
phor fumes, too, were stronger than usual. 
They are always strong about a still. That is 
the disagreeable part of the business to me, for 
I dislike the smell of camphor. 

‘*The firelight shone out from the stove door 
to the bench where I sat. I began making a 
few more notes in my note-book. Presently, 
behind me in the jungle outside the fence, I 
heard a slight rustling of the grass-blades—but 
of course that might be made by a pig or any 
other small animal there. I didn’t stir or look 
round; I merely listened, with a glance at my 
carbine, which lay on another bench nearer 
the stove. 

‘*A little later I thought I heard whispering, 
but wasn’t sure; and it might easily have 
been something else. Yet for a moment the 
idea was vivid in my mind that there were 
human beings, savages, probably, out there in 
the. jurigle, and that they were watching me. 

**All the while I was saying to myself that 
it was mere nervousness on my part, or lone- 
someness. 

‘“*I didn’t hear anything more, and after 
touching up the fire, I began writing again. 
There would have been 
dim moonlight but for 
the dark clouds in the 
east. Soon they grew 
darker, and there were 
occasional distant flashes 
of lightning. The air 
was dead still; the cam- 
phor fumes settled down 
stronger than ever; and 
the only sound now was 
the low gurgling of the 
water in the bamboo 
pipes about the cooling 
chamber and the con- 
denser. 

**IT dozed off, but sud- 
denly something set me 
wide-awake — some in- 
stinctive sense of danger. 

‘‘Not a sound did I 
hear, but the next mo- 
ment my hair, which is 
rather thick, as you see, 
was grabbed from - be- 
hind—grabbed by a hand 
through the fence! I 
felt the first touch of 
the fellow’s fingers, and 
jumped. But he got his 
grip in my hair, and as 
I jumped I felt a sharp, 
stinging cut across my 
forehead. It was from 
a curved native knife. 
That miscreant had tried 
to seize me by the hair 
and cut my head off! 

‘*In another second I 
had hold of my carbine. 
There was a slight 
rustling of the jungle grass, and I let two shots 
go in that direction through the fence. But 
| from first to last I saw nothing whatever, not so 
much as a glimpse of my assailant. It was 
rather dark, and immediately the blood from 
that cut filled my left eye completely. 

‘*T expected nothing less than that savages 
| would attack the place, and keeping in the 
| shadow of the condenser, I waited for them 
|to make their rush. But apparently they 
had stolen away as stealthily as they had crept 
up. 

‘*There may have been no more than two or 
three of them; perhaps there was only one 
solitary, prowling head-hunter. If so, I sup- 
pose he had been watching me all the evening, 
maybe all the afternoon, as I moved about the 
stove. He must have had his eye on me, and 
when he saw me nodding there on the bench, 
he laid his plans for capturing my head. 

‘*T watched and listened there all the rest of 
the night, and I finally stanched the bleeding 
from the cut. Daylight came at last, and by 
ten o’clock the two truant Chinese returned. 
They had seen no Atayals, but were terribly 
frightened when they learned what had hap- 
pened. 

‘‘Mr. Hashiguchi returned the next day. He, 
too, was considerably alarmed, and sent the 
Chinese off to the village for a detachment of 
the ko-tei, or district guards. My misadven- 
ture kept me there two weeks longer than I 
had intended. But had I been his own brother, 
| this young Japanese gentleman could not have 
| taken better care of me, or expressed more 
sympathy for the loss of my eyebrow.’’ 
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FLYING UNDER THE NIAGARA BRIDGE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
‘ORTY-ONE thousand rural free delivery 
carriers have been made happy by the an- 
nouncement of an increase in their salaries. 


SUBSTANTIAL reward awaits the man 

who successfully applies to the exhaust of 
the motor cycle a muffler that absolutely can- 
not be cut out. 


IRECT wireless communication between 

this country and Italy is promised for 
October, when it is expected that the station at 
Coltano will be ready for business. 


EAUTY doctors in Paris have a surprising 
conception of their sphere of usefulness. 
One of them advertises, for eighty francs, to 
insert wrinkles on the face of a bulldog. 
HE art of being a demagogue,’’ says a 
famous college president, ‘‘is easy to 
learn.’’ But no easier than to get the name 
of being a demagogue whether you are one or 
not. 


ESLEYAN University, Connecticut, 

graduated its last coeducational class last 
month. It is of interest to note that the high- 
est scholarship honor in the class was captured 
by a young woman. It was a farewell triumph 
of a kind which is not at all uncommon at 
coeducational institutions. 


R the first time the dragon flag of China 

is flying inan American seaport. It is borne 
by the fleet and powerful cruiser Hai Chi, 
which represented the imperial navy of China 
at the coronation of King George, and which 
is now paying a series of friendly calls along 
the Atlantic coast of this country. 


EORGE V was crowned without the assist- 

ance of the poet laureate, as no official 
coronation ode was written. Wordsworth, when 
he became poet laureate, stipulated that he 
should not be requested to make rimes in honor 
of the births and marriages of princes, but 
Alfred Austin, the present laureate, has never 
been regarded as onsten Wordsworth. 


ADVENTUROUS men have gone down the 
Niagara gorge in barrels, canoes, steam- 
boats and gasoline-launches. The automobile 
has not yet been tried, for that will not run on 


- water; but Lincoln Beachey, on June 27th, 


flew down the gorge for a mile in an air-ship. 
Swooping over the falls, and under the bridge, 
he skimmed the rapids for a short distance 
before landing on the Canadian shore. 


LACKBAWE, who loved his old hunting- 
grounds on the Rock River, in northern 
Illinois, is to stand forever on a bluff over- 
looking the beautiful country which he roamed 
in life. A colossal statue of the great Indian 
chief, designed by Lorado Taft, was unveiled 
at Oregon township on July ist. It is of 
concrete, forty-eight feet tall, and was cast 
where it stands, a notable triumph of modern 
sculptural methods, as well as a fitting tribute 
to a great red man. 


HE great reunion on the field of Bull Run, 

where Federal and Confederate veterans 
who fought in that famous battle met, listened 
to speeches from men of the North and men of 
the South, and pledged the two sections to 
eternal amity and loyalty, ought to be only the 
first of a series of similar semicentennials on 
all the most important battle-grounds of the 
Civil War. In no other way can the unity of 
the nation be more surely cemented or more 
strikingly witnessed to the world. 


babendil photography is so far perfected 
that a London photographer advertises 
that he will make motion portraits composed 
of six hundred and forty separate pictures for 
a guinea. ‘They can be shown by a hand ster- 
eoscope, reproducing perfectly the movements 
of the subject. Child pictures are said to be 
particularly pleasing, for the reason that the 
child in motion is natural and unconstrained. 
Parents who can preserve the voices of their 
children in phonographic records and their 
action in the new motion pictures are fortunate 
indeed. a 


ULY dividends in the United States—the 

interest on stocks and bonds for the first half 
of 1911—reached a total of two hundred and 
forty million dollars. The amount is greater 
than that for July, 1910, and is a substantial 
indication that the country is not losing in 
prosperity. Moreover, a very large part of the 
sum goes to a great many small holders of 
securities. There is one corporation, which 
figures among the leaders in this distribution 





| of profits, which has forty-one thousand stock- 
holders, to say nothing of the other thousands 


| who own the bonds, and the savings-banks and 


other institutions which have their funds, de- 


posited by the comparatively poor, invested in 
| the securities of the company. 


HAT a tribute to the usefulness of one 
man was the recent observance of the 


| thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the 


Mount Hermon School at Northfield by Dwight 
L. Moody! In 1881 Mr. Moody started the 
school with thirty boys, on an old Massachu- 
setts farm. To-day it has an equipment worth 


| almost a million dollars, an endowment fund 


of four hundred thousand, and more than eight 
hundred pupils. In its brief history it has 
helped sixty-seven hundred boys to a better 
education and higher character. 


* ¢ 


THE DEATHLESS LINK. 


Friends are dearer as friends are fewer, 
And love is all as our sun dips west. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
® © 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
HE first general agreement of the great 
Si powers on the subject of marine warfare 
is known as the Declaration of Paris. It 
was drawn up in 1856, and among other things 
abolished privateering. 

What is now known as the Declaration of 
London grew out of the second Hague confer- 
ence, and was formulated in 1909. It was 
designed to provide a code for the government 
of the international prize court, established by 
the conference, in such matters as the seizure 
of merchant ships in time of war. 

Up to the present time no government has 
agreed to the declaration. All other: powers 
are awaiting the action of the British govern- 
ment. In Great Britain alone has serious 
opposition to the declaration developed ; but as 
that country is the leading maritime power of 
the world, the declaration would be worthless 
without its adhesion. The chief opposition 
arises out of the fact that under the declaration 
foodstuffs may be made contraband of war. 

Not only are the Conservatives in Parlia- 
ment opposing the measure with great earnest- 
ness, but more than one hundred admirals of 
the navy have petitioned Parliament not to 
sanction it. 

At a great meeting of opponents, Mr. Bal- 
four told the audience that under the declara- 
tion starvation and not invasion is the danger 
that threatens the country, and that a weak 
naval power would be able to sink every 
neutral ship carrying food to Great Britain, 
without suffering any other penalty than a fine 
for damages two or three years later. 

Nevertheless, the government has made the 
ratification of the agreement a party matter, 
and Parliament may have sanctioned it before 
this issue of The Companion reaches its 


readers. 
* ¢ 


“DOLLAR DIPLOMACY.” 


NCE there was a sneer in the phrase 

‘‘dollar diplomacy,’’ as applied to the 

methods of the United States in extend- 
ing its influence abroad, and the use of the 
phrase made the officials of our government 
wince. Now it is no longer resented, but has 
been accepted and justified by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Huntington Wilson in a recent 
address at Baltimore. 

Mr. Wilson did not enlarge upon the com- 
mercial purpose of ‘‘dollar diplomacy’’—the 
extension of American trade in foreign lands. 
That is obvious, and is freely admitted; but it 
is secondary from the standpoint of the states- 
man. The real dollar diplomacy of the govern- 
ment is something which helps to maintain the 
peace and promote the progress of the world. 

The insistence of the United States in partic- 
ipating with the powers of Europe in the 
Hukuang loan in China, and thus keeping open 
the door of trade in the Orient; the loan to 
reform the currency of China, which puts that 
nation upon a modern financial basis; the 
financial help given to Liberia, which enables 
it to maintain its credit before the world; the 
straightening out of the badly tangled finances 
of Santo Domingo; the proposed loans to 
Nicaragua and Honduras, which will remove 
the chief temptation for revolution in those 
troubled republics by eliminating the custom- 
houses as prizes—all these are examples of 
dollar diplomacy. 

They amply justify the American policy, 
which is unique in the history of nations, of 
using the dollar instead of the bullet as the 
chief ally of its diplomatic activities. More- 
over, it is worth remembering that while the 
government is thus using American capital in 
its far-reaching diplomatic work, it does not 
follow that American capital is thereby enabled 
to use the government for any selfish ends of 
its own. 

* & 


KEEPING COOL. 


ID it ever occur to the gentle reader that 
whereas the papers bristle at this season 
with devices and contrivances for keep- 

ing cool, no one bothers to tell his fellow crea- 
tures how to keep warm in winter? Plenty 
of clothes and a cheerful fire are obvious means 





to that end, but keeping cool when the temper- 
ature is in the nineties is not so simple a matter. 

If one is so situated that he can proceed in a 
leisurely manner to the seashore or the moun- 
tains, —and stay,—the problem is pretty nearly 
solved. But what of the unfortunate who has 
his byginess to attend to, or of the family which 

afford to go a-summering ? 

Light clothing, light eating, plenty of cool 
water or of some acid drink like lemonade, 
keeping out of the sun whenever possible— 
these are all helps. But the main thing is— 
do not hurry! The inhabitants of tropical 
countries have learned this lesson. They do 
nothing whatever in the hot part of the day, 
except sleep, and as little as possible the rest 
of the time. 

It is the only way to manage.a hot spell. 
Move slowly and only when you have to, do 


your work, so far as you can, mornings and Se 


evenings, and do not think you can—or ought 
to—work as hard in July as you do in January. 

And do not try too hard to keep cool! What 
more depressing sight than a car-load of hot, 
dusty and irritable people who have rushed out 
into the country for ‘‘a breath of fresh air,’’ 
and now come rushing back, tired out and 
hotter than ever? The country and the beach 
are delightful in the right sort of weather, but 
on a broiling day an hour or two of them is 
hardly worth the exhaustion of the journey, 
with the chance of heat prostration thrown in. 

Stay at home, keep as quiet as you can, eat 
no more than you absolutely need. Then, if 
you are careful not to lose your temper, you 
will be as cool as it is possible to be in hot 


weather. 
*® ¢ 


IGNORANCE. 


Mankind is ignorant, a man am I, 
Call ignorance my sorrow, not my sin. 
« Browning. 


® & 


AN UP-TO-DATE HEROINE. 


HERE is a fashion in heroines as in bon- 

nets and skirts. The Lydia Languish 

period, with its sighs and faintings, its 
small appetites and wasp waists, gave way to 
the Jane Eyre period, with its dull complex- 
ions, plain features, flat figures and brown 
merino gowns. 

Recent heroines have been distinguished for 
their varied knowledge. They toy gaily with 
theology and bacteriology ; they criticize speci- 
fications for model tenement-houses, and have 
views about the English budget. The heroine 
of the moment understands her environment, 
but is unsophisticated as to her own affairs of 
the heart. 

Sentiment has a hard row to hoe in the 
modern novel, and reaps an uncertain harvest 
of personal joy at the end of the season. 

The conflict between heart, head and con- 
science is shown at its height in a recent book 
where the heroine is middle-aged, a widow, 
inclining to stoutness, and a successful owner 
of an English department store in a provincial 
town. The reader’s interest is concentrated 
on her business methods. They are up to date, 
decisive, yet flavored with good-will and 
humor. The woman can make money and 
make friends, and build up a mercantile career 
as skilfully as any man. The one line of 
activity in which she comes to grief is the 
business of love-making. She does not know 
men. She believes in a white blackbird, a 


gold brick and an exiled nobleman with un-| “ 


counted wealth when they float into her 
vision on the wings of a sentimental song. 

Can it be that the twentieth century is pro- 
ducing women who succeed in man’s business 
of buying and selling, and make a dismal 
failure of the feminine business of choosing a 
mate, loving him warmly and wisely, and 
making a home for him? 


* © 


ACCIDENTS TO WORKMEN. 

T intervals of ten years the Imperial Insur- 
ance Office of Germany publishes statistics 
of the accidents to workmen for which 

compensation has been paid under the national 
accident insurance s: Not only are the 
statistics of value to Germany, but in the pres- 
ent wide-spread interest in better liability laws 
and measures to prevent accidents, they are 
attracting the attention of the world. Some of 
the facts which have been discovered are: 

That about one workman in every hundred 
receives injuries which cause death or serious 
disability. 

That most of the accidents occur near the 
end of the day, when the workman is tired. 

That more accidents occur to those who have 
been employed in a position only a short time. 
The workman is unaccustomed to his sur- 
roundings. 

That more accidents occur to the young, that 
is, to those under sixteen years of age, than to 
adults. They have not yet attained their full 
powers. 

That where women are employed in laborious 
and dangerous occupations, as many of them 
are in Germany, they are more liable to injury 
than men. Their weaker bodies make them 
less capable of protecting themselves. 

All these facts point conclusively to one con- 
clusion—that accidents are inevitable—a part 
of industry itself, and not necessarily the result 





of the carelessness of the workman or of his 
fellow employés. The workman needs the 
paternal arm of the government to shield him 
so far as may be from his dangers. 

For ‘‘contributory negligence’’ on the part 
of employé, the future will see more and more 
contributory carefulness on the part of em- 
ployer: more safety devices, more intelligent 
training, better shop construction, and a sys- 
tem of codperative compensation. 

No wise employer regards the workman as 
merely a machine; and the foolish employer 
who does so regard him will become wise 
enough to see that he is the most expensive 
and valuable machine in the shop, and that it 
pays to take care of him. 


* © 


THE MEETING. 


HALL I bring the little girl home with me, 

wife? Remember, if we go as far as that, it 
will be cruel to send her away again. She’s been 
tossed from pillar to post since her mother died, 
and you can see in her eyes how timid it’s made 
her. I wouldn’t like to have her look in on a 
home like ours and then shut her out.” 

“Bring her home, Herbert,’”’ said young Mrs. 
Farrall. 

Her husband laughed uneasily. 

“You have a terribly for-better-for-worse sound, 
Kathleen. And of course it may be ‘for worse.’ ” 

She smiled at that. “Bring her home,’ she 
repeated. 

But after he was gone she walked the floor nerv- 
ously. A motherless girl was coming to her child- 
less arms. The child was one of four who had 
been taken under the charge of the masonic 
lodge, to be placed in a “‘good home.” Certainly, 
in more senses than one, Kathleen Farrall’s home 
was “good.”. But something had been lacking. It 
had not been enough to decorate that home, and 
to conduct it exquisitely; not enough to play her 
part among her neighbors. She needed something 
more, and she had said so, hesitatingly, to her 
husband. She feared he would not understand. 
But he had—and one day he brought her news of 
the child. 

The day lowered as she waited for his return, 
and she lighted the fire, brought flowers, and then 
sat—making no further attempt to occupy herself 
—recalling her old dreams of the lovely little one 
who should flash in and out of her doors, respon- 
sive of eye, sweet of voice. And it had narrowed 
to this, that the daughter of plain folk was to serve 
as substitute for that unrealized dream! 

A carriage stopped at the gate, and Kathleen’s 
husband came up the walk, leading a child by the 
hand. For a moment it seemed as if she must fly 
from this child who was coming into her life, to 
take the place so long vacant. Then she stood 
steadfast, and the door opened. Her husband 
and the girl came into the room. 

Kathleen saw a slight form, anxious gray eyes, 
badly kept hair tied with stringy ribbons. A worn 
snuff-colored jacket deformed the child’s figure. 
Her frock of dingy gingham sagged about her 
knees. In one arm she held a large, bedraggled 
doll; in the other, four battered boxes, the recep- 
tacles of her only treasures. 

The girl swept her gaze to Kathleen’s face and 
keptitthere waiting and questioning. Kathleen’s 
breath came quickly; a flush stole over her face, 
and she began to laugh softly. 

“What a quaint little thing!” she breathed. 
“What a dear, quaint daughter!” 

She held her arms out, still laughing lovingly. 
The child gave alittle shiver of relief. She dropped 
the boxes, but kept the dol! to share in her joy. 
And then the two were folded in each other’s arms. 


* ¢ 


“AMIABLE” HENRY. 


BEEN calling at the Brimbles,” announced 
Mrs. Teeby. “Ten years since I saw ’em 
last, but Louisa isn’t changed a mite, and Henry’s 
the same old Henry. I never did have any use for 
Henry Brimble.” 

“He’s real amiable,” protested Mrs. Bonney, 
“and if he isn’t all a man might be, why, his health 
isn’t, either. Folks don’t judge Henry same as 
other people. You’ve been away so long you don’t 
realize. And if Louisa don’t complain, I don’t 
know as there’s any call for anybody else to.” 

“Oh, Louisa don’t complain, I grant that,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Teeby, grimly. “Louisa says he’s 
the most resigned, adaptable, easy-pleased invalid 
ever was. She says his disposition is simply an- 
gelic; she says he’s sweet! Henry Brimble sweet’ 
How Louisa can be such a softy some ways, with 
all the horse-sense she’s got others, is a plumb 
mystery! She says ever since he’s been an in- 
valid—Henry Brimble an invalid! Cat’s foot !—he’s 
never repined at giving up his own natural inter- 
ests; he’s just identified himself with hers. He 
lays round on the sofy or putters about the place, 
she says, as happy and sweet as a good child. She 
says it brings the tears to your eyes to see him 
Umph! It didn’t bring any to mine. But he 
really does identify himself with her interests, I’!' 
say that for him. 

“T was telling about the sewing circle to South 
Equity, and most before I’d finished he broke i: 
as eager, and says he: 

“*That reminds me, Louisa, ain’t it about time 
our sewing circle met here? Seems to me it mus! 
be ourturn. We haven’t had ’em with us this lon: 
while. Let’s invite °em for next meeting.’ ” 

“He never!” ejaculated Mrs. Bonney. “H: 
didn’t reelly say ‘our’/” 

“He did,” asserted Mrs. Teeby, “and if that’ 
being sweet, he is; he’s a perfect sugarstick. } 
only hope the cirele will show a proper apprecia 
tion and make the dear soul an honorary member 
and let him rip bastings for ’°em—maybe he doe- 
a’ready. 

“But all the same, Eliza, I’m glad I married 
somebody that mutters and clears out when + 
have the circle to our house, and counts ’em from 
the barn as they go, to make sure they’re all gone 
before he’ll ventur’ in again. John isn’t as ami- 
able as Henry, like enough—but he’s reel man!” 























“§ane Fourth."'"—The movement for a 
more rational and less dangerous observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the national inde- 
pendence, which first took definite shape last 
year and was considerably extended this year, 
has been attended by a material falling off in 
the number of accidents, fatal and otherwise. 
According to the Chicago Tribune’s tables, 
the largest number of fatalities since 1899 was 
in 1908, when there were 72. In 1909 they 
numbered 62; last year they fell to 44, and this 
year they were but 39. These comparisons 
include only the immediately fatal accidents. 
Figures of deaths from lockjaw, which consid- 
erably swell the total, are not available for 
several weeks. The whole number of acci- 
dents reported this year was 1,358, which is 
over 1,000 less than in any year since 1901. 
S 
ov. Hoke Smith of Georgia, Demo- 
erat, has been elected United States Sen- 
ator from that state for the unexpired term of 
the late Senator Clay. 
® 7 
po Fires in northern Ontario, in the 
second week of July, swept over a large 
area, completely destroyed several villages, and 
occasioned the loss of from 300 to 400 lives. 
The village of South Waterboro, Maine, was 
destroyed by fire July 12th. 
& 
ae ae Amendments to the ‘Veto 
Bill.”"—The committee stage of the ‘‘veto 
bill’ for the curtailment of the powers of the 
House of Lords was completed in that body 
July 6th. As the bill passed the House of 
Commons, the power of deciding whether a 
bill is a money bill, and therefore within the 
veto provisions of the proposed measure, was 
left to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
As amended by the Lords, the bill provides for 
the appointment of a joint committee of six 
members of the two houses, -which is to deter- 
mine whether any bill is a money bill. The 
committee would have still more important 
powers in another direction; for, if it decides 
that a bill ‘‘raises an issue of great gravity,’’ 
the bill must be submitted to a popular refer- 
endum before it can become law. The Lans- 
downe amendment, added to the bill by the 
Lords, expressly provides also that no bill 
affecting the existence of the crown, or Prot- 
estant succession, or the establishment of a 
national Parliament or a body with legislative 
powers in any part of the kingdom shall receive 
royal assent until it has been submitted to a 
referendum. Lord Haldane and Lord Morley, 
in behalf of the government, declared that it 
would not accept these amendments. 
® 


wder Trust to be dissolved.—The 
United States Circuit Court for the third 
circuit has declared the Du Pont Powder 
Company and 28 other companies and individ- 
uals to be guilty of maintaining a combination 
in restraint of interstate commerce, and has 
ordered a dissolution of the combination. The 
court finds that when the suit was begun, in 
1907, the combination controlled from 64 to 100 
per cent. of the trade in different grades of 
powder and dynamite, and that during the 
preceding three years it had acquired control 
of 64 corporations, and caused them to be dis- 
solved. The court fixed October 16th as the 
date for a hearing to determine upon a method 
for dissolution. o 
holera Cases.—Two immigrants on the 
Italian steamship Duca Degli Abruzzi 
died of cholera, after being detained in quar- 
antine at New York for the customary five 
days—one at Brooklyn and one at Auburn. 
In consequence, the quarantine period has been 
extended to 10 days, for further security 
against infection in the future. Another case 
of Asiatic cholera developed in the steerage of 
the steamer Moltke, which reached New York 
July 5th, from Genoa, Naples and Palermo. 
& 
orocco and the Powers.—Arrange- 
ments have been made, at the initiative 
of Germany, for ‘‘conversations’’ or informal 
comparisons of views relating to Moroccan 
iffairs between France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Spain and Russia. The announcement of 
these arrangements had an immediate effect in 
allaying the uneasiness occasioned by the action 
f Germany in sending a war-vessel to the 
Morocean port of Agadir, as reported in this 
olumn last week. * 


Rae Deaths.—Edward Dicey, an Eng- 
lish writer, formerly editor of the London 
Dai ly Telegraph and the Observer, and author 
‘{ a number of historical and biographical 
»ooks, died July 7th, aged 79 years. —-Repre- 
‘entative Alexander C. Mitchell, elected to the 
vresent Congress last November from the 2d 
Kansas district as a progressive Republican, 
died July 7th, aged 51 years. —Sir Eldon 
— British agent and consul-general in 
“Sypt since 1907, died July 12th, aged 50 years. 




















n Ideal Artesian Basin.—This term is 
applied by Mr. C. E. Siebenthal, in Paper 


Number 240 of the hydrographic department | 
of the United States Geological Survey, to the | 


San Luis valley in southern California. Its 


length, north and south, is about 150 miles, | 
and its greatest width about 50 miles. Although | 


the streams that flow down into it from the 
bordering mountains disappear as soon as they 
reach the alluvial slope, there is an abundance 


of water underground contained in beds of fine | 


sand varying from one foot to 20 feet in thick- 
ness, and separated by beds of blue clay from 
one foot to several hundred feet thick. No less 
than 3,234 wells already exist capable of irri- 
gating 25,000 acres. 

& 


Qa Volcanic Phenomena.—Some 
curious effects were produced by the erup- 
tion of the Taal volcano in the island of Luzon 
at the end of January. The volcano, which 


stands on an island in Lake Bombon, is only 
wy ©6996 feet high. 


& 


Usually 
white steam issues from 
its crater, but on Jan- 
uary 27th and 28th it 
began to pour out black 
smoke, and under- 
ground rumblings and 
earthquakes foretold 
the coming explosion. 
This arrived on the 
morning of January 
30th, and was heard at 
a distance of 250 miles. Boiling mud fell upon 
the island, destroying-all its houses and vege- 
tation. On the western and northwestern 
shores of the lake, 10 miles from the crater, 
the mud formed a layer two or three feet 
thick. About 1,250 lives were lost. Waves 
10 feet high swept across the lake. A rush of 
air toward the voleano was felt as far away as 
Batangos, a distance of 17 miles, and volcanic 
dust was carried to Manila. The eruption 
lasted until February 7th, and nearly 1,000 
earthquake shocks, none of destructive inten- 
sity, were recorded at Manila. 
% 


anadian Corundum.—Twenty years ago 

almost all grinding wheels were covered 
with emery, which is a form of corundum, 
although it was known that pure corundum is 
superior to emery for most grinding purposes, 
being harder and containing more crystalline 
alumina. The difficulty was that corundum 
could not be found in sufficient quantities to 
permit of its use becoming general. But in 
1896 large deposits of corundum were discovered 
in eastern Ontario, extending over an area 
about 32 miles long by five broad. From this 
source the supply is abundant, and the corun- 
dum is remarkably pure. Its action is said to 
resemble that of small lathe tools, the metal 





being removed not in powder, as with the old | 


emery-wheels, but flakes, perhaps one seven- 
thousandth of an inch thick and a quarter of an 
inch long. ® 
pues through the Ages.—It is proposed 

to establish in the British metropolis a 
museum to be devoted to the exhibition of relics 
pertaining to the history of London from the 
earliest times of its occupation by man. These 
times run back much farther than most readers 
are aware. The city that Julius Cesar found 
occupied a site which had been inhabited for 
unnumbered thousands of years. It is now 
known that during Paleolithic and Neolithic 
times—the two great divisions of the stone age 
—man dwelt on the site of London, but it first 
became the settlement of a community at the 
opening of the historic age, when it was a 
stronghold of the Celts. The remains of its 
Roman period are the finest of the kind in 
Great Britain. The Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
periods are also finely represented, and even 
later periods, such as the Tudor, furnish relies 
that have been buried by that strange process 
of superincumbent growth which makes the 
soil under a great city resemble the fossilifer- 
ous strata of geology. 

& 

he Instinct for Trees.—Basing his re- 

marks upon his experiences in India, Mr. 
E. P. Stebbing recently showed, at a lecture 
in Edinburgh, that man has inherited from his 
remote ancestors a love of trees, which is not 
extinct even in the ‘‘city man.’’ In the earlier 
days of the world the forest was the great 
storehouse from which man obtained the neces- 
sities of life. Wherever men are left alone in 
a bare, treeless region, the instinct to plant 
trees and bushes immediately asserts itself. 
An interesting example is shown at Quetta, 
the capital of Baluchistan. Not only there, 
but in all the cantonments throughout Baluchis- 
tan, the planting of trees forms one of the 
chief recreations of the British community. 
The same thing has occurred at Darjeeling in 
the Himalayas, where the charm of tree vistas 
has been added to the unrivaled magnificence 
of the view which that place affords of the 
mightiest mountain range on the earth. 
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ASTHMA ~“nep 


| No need of changing climate for re- 


| LIFE LONG SUFFERING 
| FROM SKIN TROUBLES 
| Skin sufferers! Do you realize that to go through 
life tortured and disfigured by itching, burning, scaly | 
| and crusted eczemas and other skin and scalp humors 
| is, in the majority of cases, unnecessary? It is simply a 
| question of selecting the proper remedial agents. That 
| Cuticura soap and Cuticura ointment are undoubtedly 
such is, we believe, proven by over thirty years of un- 
disputed success throughout the world. They afford 
immediate relief in the most distressing cases, when 
the usual methods fail. Cuticura soap and ointment | 
are sold wherever civilization has penetrated. (Ade. | 
108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 


STAMP Brazil, Peru, ‘Cape G. H., Mexic Oo, 
Natal, Java, etc. and , be. 100 0 Finely 
Mixed; 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25e._ 1000 hinges, 
5e. Agts oS on . Ibuy stamps. 
c. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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'HILDREN who “rink Hires 
are happy—rosy cheeked. 
That's because of the stored- 
up goodness of roots and 
herbs and berries. With 

a package of 


Hires 
Household Extract 


you can make five gallons 
of Rootbeer—sparkling, 
refreshing. healthful. 
best of temperance 
drinks—and such 
fun to make. 

Sold everywhere—ora 


package sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 
208 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 








The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


The highways and by-ways of 


Every man’s home faces on a road 
which connects with every other 
road and leads to every other home 
throughout the whole land. 


Main highways connect with cross- 
roads so that a man can go where 
he chooses easily and comfortably 
if conditions are favorable. But the 
going is not always the same; 
some roads are good—some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales of cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules drawing eight 
| bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of 
the nation passes. 


One Policy 


One System 


personal communication are the 
12,000,000 miles of wire connect- 
ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 
on these highways.  Steadily the 
lines are being extended to every 
man’s home. 


The public demands that all the 
roads of talk shall be good roads. 
It is not enough to have a system 
that is universal; there must be 
macadamized highways for talk all 
the way to every man’s home. A 
single section of bad telephone line 
is enough to block communication or 
confine it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy 
and one system. Good going 
everywhere, at all times, is the aim 
of the Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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E mine a palace or a cot, 
Of Fate I make no foe, 
But with a spirit calm accept 
Her gifts of weal or woe. 
Beyond the power of her decree 
Treasures immune I hold in fee. 
And let her do her worst despite, 
Shall I repine or weep, 
While ministers of joy await 
In company I keep? 


A glorious train this company— 
Of ancient, royal right, 
Immortal thro’ the centuries 
Of time’s resistless flight. 
Yet on the humblest will attend 
A guest, a counselor, or friend, 
And oft with sumptuous banqueting, 
And sparkling, flowing cup, 
Where in a hut, or on a throne, 
The host and guest shall sup. 


What feasts of reason and of soul, 
Drawn from this wide world’s store, 
What drafts of joy, what balm of peace 
From wells of nature’s lore? 
What wondrous dreams and visions shine 
As make full many an hour divine, 
And sweet replies of thought to thought 
Breathe forth such melody 
I cannot hear the world’s discord 
In this high company! 


O bard and prophet, sage and seer, 
Of every land and age, 
Ye have bequeathed to all mankind 
A goodly heritage. 
And he may take his tithe who will, 
And to the brims his coffers fill 
With golden goods, and day by day, 
A wealth of harvest reap, 
Who with an earnest, honest heart 
Your company shall keep. 


* ¢ 


DING LEE MAY. 


HE walls of a Chinese 

‘3 city frowned down 

upon a detachment 

of German soldiers, and 

the gate refused to open 

at the request of the officer 
in charge. 

No shot was fired, but 
a sullen crowd within 
waited the word to fire 
upon the Germans ap- 
proaching in small 
numbers outside. The 
Germans were really at the mercy of the 
Boxers. Their safety lay only in their daring. 

The colonel ordered dynamite placed under 
the city gate. It shattered the gate and 
wrecked the tower; but the German soldiers, 
scorning the hole they had made, procured 
poles from a near-by dye-house, and mounting 
on one another’s shoulders, and scrambling up 
the front by means of the cracks in the wall, 
and with the assistance of the poles, they went 
over, and dropped among the hostile mob 
within. That they were not murdered one by 
one was principally the result of their aston- 
ishing courage. 

When enough of them had scaled the wall to 
show their independence of gates, the officer 
came riding through the hole where the gate 
had been, escorted by the remainder of his 
command. 

The magistrate of the city soon appeared. 
He knocked his head upon the ground before 
the German, who received him on horseback— 
a calculated humiliation. The German watched 
the genuflections imperturbably, and then, 
through an interpreter, said, ‘‘Next time a 
gentleman calls on you, don’t forget !’’ 

The Chinese magistrate was all humility. 
He asked what the German would like. The 
German desired to know, among other things, 
who were imprisoned in that city for religious 
reasons. ¥ 

A part of the answer to that inquiry came 
forth in the person of Ding Lee May. Starved, 
faint, and tortured within an inch of his life, 
he seemed too far gone to live. He was twenty- 
eight years old, and in that very year of the 
Boxer uprising, had been ordained a native 
pastor. Refusing to save his life by renouncing 
his faith, he had suffered unimaginable tor- 
tures, and seemed then to be near the end. Yet 
it was not so ordered. 

A decade has gone by since that day. Ding 
has been for some years pastor of a self-sup- 
porting native church in Shantung, and latterly 
has been sent forth by his mission as a native 
evangelist. 

Within a few months he has visited one of 
the larger cities in north China, where there 
is a large union Christian college. This college 
has been almost perilously popular of late 
years. Sons of rich men enter there that they 
may become qualified for government positions. 
Candidates for the ministry are said to have 
declined in number, and there was fear that the 




















religious life of the school had declined through 
the prosperity of the school. 


Quietly this rescued native pastor went to | w 


work among the young men of his own race. 
In a little while groups of them were seeking 
a more earnest life; and now it is declared that 
as the result of this man’s quiet work among 
the men of his own race, one hundred and 
sixteen young men, the flower of their classes, 
have given up commercial or official careers, 
and have announced themselves as candidates 
for the Christian ministry. 


* © 


MOLLY’S ADOPTED SON. 


OLLY was just a plain dun-colored cow, 
M that ought to have been the pampered 
occupant of a clover-field by day and of a 
stall by night. Instead, writes George Pattullo, in 
“The Untamed,” she roamed the Zacaton flats of 
the Tumbling K ranch, the only one of her kind 
in a tract of five thousand acres. One morning, 
however, hundreds of cattle appeared, and Molly 
watched and wondered. 


Molly sawthese cattle forced singly inte a narrow 
runway. Among them was one calf so tiny that 
the men did not notice him. As a result, he saun- 
tered into the oe and there was no noose ready 
to snare him. olly was on the other side of the 
fence. ‘To her side the white-faced calf bolted, 
confident of sanctuary. 

Molly turned about and about, trying to obtain 
a really good look at this forward baby, that 
gree her as his mother. After five minutes of 
nosing, she came to the conclusion that this must 
be her son, and yielded to his hungry importuni- 
ties. With a deep murmur of content, she walked 
away, followed by her adopted baby. 

“Let him go!” the “boss” called. ‘We lost his 
= sy over on the Magayan. Molly’ll look after 
m , 


We went without milk cheerfully enough now, 
and speculated at every meal as to the probable 
course Molly would follow as the calf grew. Some 
declared that she would get over her hallucination 
and abandon the youngster. Uncle Henry thought 
differently. 

“She’s a better mother to him than his own 
would have been. I never saw a range cow look 
after her calf like Molly does after t rascal. 
And ain’t be fat!” he exclaimed. 

he wagon boss conceived it to be in the line of 
his duty to brand the calf. A man was despatched 
to rope him. He returned to say that Molly would 
not permit him to get near. “She went on the 
peck and gored my horse.” He exhibited a red 
wale along the flank of his mount. 

Upon a day in September, Uncle Henry was on 
his way back from patching the line fence, when 
he espied Molly trotting distractedly about a 
narrow “draw.” From time to time she dashed 
to the brink of an arroyo to gaze down. Uncle 
Meary watched her, surmising what had happened. 

Mol M took a few steps toward him, lowed 
= y, and returned to look down at the unfor- 

unate calf. 

“TI declare, she wants me to pull him out!” said 
Uncle Henry, in a reverent tone. “If that don’t 
beat every —” 

He alighted, and walked to the rim of the arroyo. 
Ten feet below, on the sandy bottom of a hole, the 
precipitous sides of which prevented him from 
climbing out, lay the white-face. Uncle noon’ | 
deftly dropped a noose over its head, and dragg: 
the kicking youngster to safety. 

Molly is on the ranch now, followed everywhere 
by a husky red calf with a white face. olly is 
firmly persuaded that he is her son and the pride 
of the range. 


* © 


A SELF-MADE MAN. 


EN are not “self-made” in America alone. 

M Do not these reminiscences of General 

Nogi, the famous Japanese soldier, recall 

the pluck, determination and industry which have 

raised more than one poor boy of our own land to 
eminence? 


“My father could not give me the education 
other boys in the clan were receiving,” he writes 
in Nihon no Shonen. “1 had to stay athome. But 
one day I said to myself, ‘Come what may, I must 
learn while I am young. Life without some sort 
of achievement is not worth the —, 

“So I pleaded with my father, and at last pre- 
vailed upon him to send me to a dormitory known 
as the Shudoba, from which I was able to attend 
the clan school. 

“My days at the dormitory were days of hard- 
ship. It was under the control of the clan govern- 
ment, and sheltered about sixty boys, all under 
eighteen years of age, for in those days a boy was 
supposed to reach manh at eighteen, and what 
‘man’ would live in a dormitory? 

“Things have much changed since that time. 
In those days the boys brought their own unhulled 
rice to the dormitory and pounded it for them- 
selves in the mortar provided for their use; there 
was not a shop in the place where you could buy 
hulled rice. The boys, too, had to cook their own 
rice for themselves and to collect their own fuel 
from the neighboring woods. 

“There was also a stable attached to the dormi- 
tory, and it was the duty of the boys to groom the 
horses. As the poorest lad in the dormitory, a 
great deal of this work fell upon my shoulders. I 

unded rice for the others, I went into the woods 

gather fuel, I cooked the meals and I groomed 
the horses. 

“There were no currycombs or clippers in those 
days. I had to singe the horses’ coats with impro- 
vised torches made of dry twigs, and chop the 
straw for their bran mash as well as I could, and 
all this for want of labor-saving contrivances en- 
tailed much expenditure of time and trouble. 

“In addition to all this manual labor I had the 
usual school lessons to attend. Never very strong, 
I found my double task a severe strain on my 

owers of endurance, and I began at times to 

oubt whether I should be able to go — with 
the task I had set myself. But I never allowed 
myself to lose heart.” 
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THE DEAR DEPARTED. 


HE humors as well as the pathos and other 

serious aspects of the work of nursing among 

the poor in England are set forth by Miss M. 
Loane in her book called ‘‘The Common Growth.” 
From the chapter on working-class widows one 
concludes that a husband, if not actually an “ob- 
stacle,”—‘“a favorite word for husband among 
those whose matrimonial experiences have been 
unfortunate,”—ranks, in retrospect at least, along 
with house-furnishings and live stock. 

The working-class widow is a cheerful and con- 
tented person, often of a stronger and more marked 
individuality than the most independent working- 
class wife. I have never come across even a dis- 
tant relative of Mrs. Gummidge; in fact, the low 
value apparently set on deceased husbands is 
sometimes irresistibly ludicrous. 

In the cottage of a fisherman’s widow, a place 


where waves often splash on the roof and salt 
water runs down the chimney, I admired a well- 
designed and solidly-made piece of furniture, and 


as told: 

“*“Many’s the time I’ve been asked to sell he, and 
for a good price, but I says to myself, ‘With the 
sideboard gone and me husband gone, I wouldn’t 
know where I was to.’” 

Another widow lost her dog, a fine retriever, with 
a useful although undeserved reputation for cour- 
age; and as she lived with her two young daugh- 
ters, and was known to be very nervous, I offered 
my sincere condolences. 

*Yes,” she responded, mournfully, “I always 
said he was jus’ like a husband. e’d lie abed 
up-stairs in the cupboard till the fire was lighted, 
and then he’d set himself in the middle of the 
hearth-rug, and the rest of us might squeeze in as 
we could. ; 

“I do miss him something dreadful.” 


ASK WHAT YOU WILL 
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By Frank Walcott FiutL 


SK what you will, the wise world says; 
Ask freely what you will of me: 
The grace of knowledge, length of days, 
A lease of power and mastery, 
The praises of an honored name, 
The seats of splendor and of fame. 






Ask what you will; but you must share 
The struggles of my men of toil, 
And on my broad arenas dare 
The contest and the ceaseless moil, 
As thousands manfully have done 
Ere battles have been fairly won. 


Ask what you will; but you must climb 
My hills by many a devious way, 
To gain those fastnesses of Time 
That have not yielded in a day; 
And long the siege ere you shall win 
At length your right of way therein. 


Ask what you will, brave knight-at-arms ; 
Lo, I have untold wealth to give; 

But every gift that lures and charms 
Seeks only of the life you live, 

Wherever led, however spent, 

A just and fair equivalent. 
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AUGUSTUS AND HIS MOTHER. 


RS. Billings required no urging when her 

M caller expressed a desire to have the youth- 

ful hope of the household exhibited. The 

child was fairly rushed into the parlor and received 

with ill-concealed elation by his mother. Accord- 

ing to a writer in the Smart Set this conversation 
ensued: 


“Before I was married and had a baby of my 
own,” said Mrs. Billings, “nothing used to bore 
me so much as other women’s babies.” 

“T know,” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 

“It seemed to me that all babies were bad 
enough to have to look at, but were even worse to 
have to listen to,” said Mrs. Billings. 

“Quite so,” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 

“And when they were ‘shown off’ it was worst 
of all. I used to have goose-flesh when that 
began,” said Mrs. Billings. 

“Me, too,” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 

“But then, the average Lng | is an awful thing. 
And even though I do say it as shouldn’t, my 
baby is not an average baby,” said Mrs. Billings. 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Van heat 9 

“In the first place, Augustus doesn’t look like 
an sverage baby, does he?” said Mrs. Billings. 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 

“And in the second place, Augustus doesn’t 
talk like one, either,” said Mrs. Billings. 

“T believe it,” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 

“T just want a to hear the way he imitates the 
animals,” said Mrs. Billings. 

“Imitates the animals?” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 

“Yes, all the animals,” said Mrs. Billings. 

“Good gracious!” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 

“It is wonderful,” said Mrs. Billings. 

“Tt must be,” said Mrs. Van ana. 

“Just listen to this,” said Mrs. Billings. ‘““Augus- 
tus, how does the bow-wow go?” 

“Blah! Blah!” said Augustus. 

“See!” said Mrs. Billings. ‘He knows!” 

“Wonderful!” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 

“Augustus,” said Mrs. Billings, “how does the 
a Ay ie 

“Blah! Blah!” said Augustus. 

“See!” said Mrs. Billings. ‘That’s right!” 

“Wonderful!” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 

“Augustus,” said Mrs. Billings, “how does the 
ah te 0?” 

“Blah! ah!” said Augustus. 

“See!” said Mrs. Billings. ‘“‘He never makes a 
mistake!” 

“Wonderful!” said Mrs. Van Morige. 

“And now the hardest of all,” said Mrs. Billings. 
“Augustus, how does the choo-choo car go?” 

“Blah! Blah!” said Augustus. 

“See!” said Mrs. Billings. “‘Isn’tit marvelous?” 

“It certainly is,” said Mrs. Van Martyr. “But 
the choo-choo car reminds me that I have to catch 
atrain. I must go. I am not surprised that you 
are proud of your child. As I have said, he is—er 
—wonderful! Good-by, dear.” 

“Good-by,” said Mrs. Billings. 

“Good-by, Augustus,” said Mrs. Van Martyr. 
panes, good-by the lady, Augustus,” said Mrs. 

ngs. 

“Blah! Blah!” said Augustus. 
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AN INDEPENDENT MINER. 


HE Mexican miner is the best in the world, 
| says Mr. 8. D. Woods in “Lights and Shad- 
ows of Life on the Pacific Coast,” and he 
gives an instance of an old Mexican who seemed by 
an instinctive faculty to know where “mineral” 
could be found. He was nearly seventy years of 
age, and had, apparently, no ambition beyond pro- 
viding for his own simple needs. 


He was, 1 think, the best mineralogist and 
worker of ores I ever knew. He would take his 
little sack, wander over the hills for perhaps a 
month, and delve into the old dumps of the aban- 
doned mines. By this search he would, in a 
month’s time, fill his sack with a hundred pounds 
of ore. This ore was rebellious, and required the 
most careful and skilful reduction and refining. 

For this purpose he had built in one of the 
cafions near by, out of adobe which he had made 
himself, a little smelter and a refinery. 

The work accomplished by means of this little 
adobe smelter and refinery was as complete as 
could be found in the magnificent system of Swan- 
sea, which is the world’s chief mineral reduction 
plant, and to which are sent the rebellious ores 
which defy the skill of the resident ore-workers. 

The old Mexican would build a little fire in his 
smelter, and when the heat was just right, cast in 





with the necessary fluxes, which he weaid gather 


from the hill slopes, his little handfuls of rebellious 
ore, and by and by out of the smelter would run 
a little stream of minerals, in which were mingled 
lead, copper, silver and gold. The mass would 
be, perhaps, out of the hundred pounds he smelted, 
about as large as an ordinary football. 

The mass of unseparated ore he would subject 
to the processes of his little refinery, and by and 
by—for the process was slow—out of the refinery 
would flow the separated streams of gold, the silver 
and the lead; and thus from his hundred pounds 
of ore the old Mexican would usually secure from 
fifty to seventy-five dollars. This was enough to 
supply his simple wants for quite a while, and it 
was by this process of the highest scientific char- 
acter that this old, uneducated, simple-minded 
man brought to himself what he called the neces- 
sities and comforts of life. 
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CAPTURING AN OCTOPUS. 


N political and economic literature the octopus 
| has been made familiar to the general reader as 
a symbol of the corporation that grasps every- 
thing within reach and holds on toit. The fitness 
of the emblem will be understood from the account 
given of one in the pages of Mr. E. B. Kennedy’s 
“Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia.” 


A large octopus is now in the Natural History 
Museum in Trondhjem. It was brought in durin 

- I saw it on its arrival. The history o 
its capture, as it was detailed to me, not only by 
the fisherman whose boat it had attacked, but also 
by two other independent witnesses, is as follows: 

The man was leisurely rowing on a calm day 
close to the rock-bound shore of one of the fiords 
some fifty miles north of Trondhjem. —_ a 
long, glistening arm swept over the stern of the 
boat, and there remained fixed. 

The fisherman, appalled at this strange appari- 
tion, dropped his oars and sprang to his feet, when, 
like magn, another hideous-looking arm shot out 
and bent over the gunwale. The boat now listed 
severely, and the man, realizing that he was bein 
attacked by some monster against which his ol 
knife was the only available weapon, seized his 
oars and labored with might and main to get his 
boat into a crevice of the rocks, all the time shout- 
ing bes his mates, who were not far off. 

e had to strain every nerve to drag his hideous 
cargo after him, for the suckers never relaxed 
their hold; and when he got his boat within reach 
of willing hands, it took the hardest work of the 
three men to haul it up a slight incline, the t 
still hanging on even over the bare rocks. Then 
they belabored the creature’s head with oars and 
clubs, and having —— secured it, sent off to the 
nearest station and telegraphed concerning the 
prize which they had captured. It was at once 
purchased by the museum and carried off to that 
establishment, after having been photographed. 

They stretched out the creature’s arms before 
pe aring it. I measured the two longest ten- 
es. They were ten feet and four inches each in 
length. This, over all, together with the great 
corpetoag-tooking body, gave a measurement of 
thirty feet across. 
_ & © 








HER FIRST YOUNG MAN. 


O one who has ever in his youth felt the 
N responsibility of “making conversation ” 

can read unsympathetically this little tale 
from the Chicago Evening Post. A young girl 
who attended a dance but had not been formally 
introduced into society found herself confronted 
with the serious responsibility of entertaining 
her first young man caller. He had asked per- 
mission to call after having danced with her, and 
an appointment was made for several evenings 
distant. 


The gin! had no worldly education, and was con- 
siderably flustered over the prospect of having to 
keep the conversation up to a gentle boil. er 
friends assured her that conversation was not 
difficult, once started, but that there must be some 
reliance on standard topics when an acquaintance 
was just forming. The young man was college- 
bred, they pointed out, and probably familiar with 
ae music, art or history. 
story 

That was an inspiration, and she began to read 
it with avidity. 

The wee mw Le and with it the young man. 
He Voy er with some long-stemmed roses, 
told her she looked charming, referred to the 
gepawe he had had in dancing with her, and rat- 

led on with the rest of the usual opening chorus. 

Then he paused, leaned back and crossed his 


legs. 
The Sone Sane color several times, choked 
itarily and said: 

“Wasn’t that a perfectly terrible thing about 
Mary Queen of Scots!” 
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AN UNINTENDED ALLUSION. 


HE susceptibility of the human mind to sug- 

| gestion is a constant source of danger. A 

case where it wickedly transformed an act 

of pure kindness of heart into a piece of imper- 

tinence is reported by a writer in the Cincinnati 

Times-Star. Two women were walking down one 

of the city’s principal shopping streets the. other 

day, when they noticed another woman just in 
front of them. 


“That lady’s waist is unbuttoned in the back,” 
said one to the other. “I believe I’ll speak to her 
uu 


The other looked over the unconscious subject 
of comment. Then she shook her head. 

“T don’t believe that I would say anything to 
her,” said she. “I doubt if she is the kind of 

erson who would appreciate your kindness. She 

sn’t very neatly got up, don’t you see? Her shoes 
are horribly run down at the heel.” 

“I don’t care,” said the first woman. “Any one 
would be glad of a warning thai her waist is un- 
buttoned. It doesn’t matter if she doesn’t seem 
to be a very nice person. I am going to call her 
attention to it.” 

And so she walked up to the stranger and tappe«! 
her on the shoulder. As the woman turned, the 
would-be benefactor said, just as sweetly as sli 
knew how, “Pardon me, but did you know that 
your shoes are run down at the heel?” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Cat, a, log—catalogue. 11. Dock, yard— 
dockyard, 111. Pad, dockK—paddock. Iv. Heai 
her—heather. v. Head, ache—headache. Vv! 
Sew, wing, May, sheen—sewing-machine. 

2. Gnawing, hang, vain, art, sin, or—Washingt» 
Irving. 

3. Sauce, saucer; tart, tartar; bat, batter; mi! 
matter; Rome, roamer; mart, martyr; hawk 
hawker. 

4. Browning, Lee, Addison, Congreve, King 
Black. 

5. Egad! a base tone denotes a bad age. 

6. Kingfisher. 

7. I. Leek, leak. 11. Snowball. 

8. 1. Guerdon. 11. Aquarius. 

9. Prelate, relate, elate, late, Ate, te. Float 





oat, at. Clout, lout, out. 
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THE LADY NIGHT. 
By Miriam Clark Potter. 


The lady Night has come again, 
And all the winds are still ; 
I close my eyes, and rest my head 


Against the window-sill. 


The sky is buttoned with the stars, 
The hills have hid the sun, 

And through the meadows, far away, 
I hear the river run. 


In daytime, when the sun is out 
And all the flowers are gay, 

I laugh and shout and run about 
And tumble in the hay. 


But when the lady Night has come 
From lands behind the hill, 

She lays her finger on my lips 
And makes me very still. 


— Ze 


DOLIKINS. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 
ELL us a story about some of your 
pets,’”’? said Mary and Ruth. ‘‘You’re 
always having them.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Aunt Say, as she wound up 
her ball of worsted, ‘‘there is Dolikins, my 
little dove, Dolikins. I’ll teil you about that. 

‘‘A year ago last fall,’’ she began, ‘‘a flock 
of pigeons used to come into the neighborhood 
every day, and I watched them whenever I 
had time. One day that old cat of Doctor 
Emmons’s caught one of the young birds, and 
I ran out and took it away. The poor little 
thing was hurt, and lay trembling in my hand, 
so I brought it in and made a bed for it. I 
nursed it for a week, and it grew quite tame. 
It was very pretty—pale gray, with lovely 
iridescence, and it had a tiny crest. 

‘*As it got better it would come to my shoul- 
der, and sit there while I moved about the 
house, and even when I was at work, if I per- 
mitted it to remain, and it would peck my 
cheek, and coo, in a soft, contented way. 
When it was hungry it would light on my 
shoulder, slide down my arm and peck my 
hand. Ofcourse I loved it. Those soft feathers 
against my neck were so —’’ 

“Oh, yes! Weren’t they?’’ broke in Ruth. 
“T guess I know! I had a tame redbird last 
winter. A boy stoned him, and he fell out of 
the oleander, and — 

““O Ruthie, never mind that now!’ said 
Mary. ‘‘Wait till we hear about Dolikins.’’ 

‘“*By and by,’’ continued aunty, ‘‘when I 
felt sure that it was strong enough, I carried 
it up to the third story,—where it could see the 
flock on Doctor Emmons’s roof,—and left it on 
the window-ledge there. Pretty soon it flew 
away to join the others, and I thought that 
was the last I should see of Dolikins. I felt 
quite sad. You don’t know how I missed it.’’ 

‘I do!’’ cried Ruth. ‘‘When my redbird —’’ 

“‘O Ruthie!’’ said Mary, plaintively. ‘‘I’ve 
heard that a hundred and forty thousand 
times. 

“Wait till Aunt Say gets through,’’ she 
added, apologetically, ‘‘and you shall tell all 
about it.’’ 

‘*That night at dusk,’’ the story went on, 
‘*I saw it flying toward the house. My heart 
leaped right up, and I ran out to meet the 
dear thing. It lighted on the hood of the back 
door, and when I called, ‘Dolikins!’ down it 
came to my shoulder, and nestled up to my 
cheek and cooed—the darling! I was just 
happy. I kissed and caressed it, and brought 
it in and fed it. 

‘*The next morning I put it out again, and 
at night it returned. It came every night for 
a week, and then once, when I was not on 
hand to receive it, it flew into grandmother’s 
window. There was nothing the matter with 
the pigeon, she said, and I must stop feeding 
P and then it would go away with the 

lock. 

‘So that night when it came I—pushed it 
away. O dear, how I felt! It tried to come 
back, and acted as if it couldn’t believe I really 
meant to turn it off. My heart fairly ached.’’ 
And Aunt Say looked wistful. 

Ruth nodded vigorously, but did not speak 
this time, and Aunt Say resumed: 

“It did not come to the house again, but 
‘bout a week afterward I saw it with the flock 
on the roof across the street, and as it was a 

‘ot, dusty day, I thought it might be thirsty. 
So 1 took a basin of water out to the sidewalk, 

ind called, ‘Dolikins! Dolikins!’ . 

‘At first it did not heed, but pretty soon it 

‘lew to my shoulder, slid down my arm, and 
‘rank; and then it perched on my shoulder 
again, nestling and cooing so happily. Then 
f had to send it away, and it was so hard to 

loree myself to do it that I never tried to tole 
‘ down again, although I saw it several times. ’’ 

“Oh, you poor thing!’ cried Ruth. ‘‘I 
khow just how you felt! When my redbird — 

And then Ruth told her story. 
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THE SONG OF THE RAIN. 


Arranged from Beethoven’s Sonata Opus 14, No. 2, by George F. Wilson. 
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IN THE HOSPITAL. 
By Edith Naomi Hill. 


It is a white and tidy place, 
The beds are all in rows, 

And just how many beds there are 
Not even mother knows. 

And all the time a kind, white nurse 
Among them comes and goes. 


In every bed a little child 
Is ill the same as I. 

Sometimes they’re well enough to laugh — 
Sometimes they only cry. 

It’s strange that we can’t all be well. 
I often wonder why! 


Right next me is a little girl; 
Her eyes are just as blue 

As if a tiny bit of sky 
Were really shining through. 

And when the white nurse brings my lunch 
She brings Susanna’s, too. 


At night-time, when the kind, white nurse 
Has smoothed my tumbled bed all 
straight, 
And turned quite low the yellow light, 
And said, “Good night, it’s getting late!” 


I lie and see those white, white beds, 
And every single tall, white post. 

I watch them with wide-open eyes. 
I guess I am afraid—almost. 


And then I turn about in bed, 

And stare out bravely to the dark, 
And way above the tallest church 

I see a tiny, twinkly spark. 


When I was well I thought a star 
Was like a diamond in the air, 
But now I like to tell myself 
God set it for a lantern there. 


You cannot guess how bright it gleams, 
And though I know it lives so far, 

I want to cry, I love it so — 
That tiny, twinkling, friendly star. 


ae 


TOGO. 


By Sarah Hantington. 


HEN Mollie visited her cousin Helen 
W in her home in the Berkshire Hills, 

she found a pleasant surprise waiting 
for her. Helen’s father had sent two fine little 
Mexican ponies from the South, so that the 
girls might have them to ride. Mollie’s pony 
they named ‘‘'Togo’’ — because they said he 
seemed glad to go. 

At first Mollie was a little afraid, and she 
looked far from happy as she jolted along the 
country roads on Togo’s back; but after a 
little she grew accustomed to the sport, and 
thought she was the most fortunate girl in the 
world. 

Sometimes Helen rode a large family horse 
that her father had named ‘‘Church Warden. ’’ 

One day they started out for a ride, and 
Helen sat very high above Mollie, for that day 
she was riding the big horse. They planned 
to go to a pond near by and gather some flag 
lilies that grew near the bank. 

They rode along, chatting merrily, until they 
came to a pond. They found that the lilies 
were all on the other side, and as Helen was 
on so large a horse, she decided to ride through 
the water to the opposite shore. 

It was a lovely hot day, and Church Warden 
liked the cold water on his hoofs. He gave 
a little whinny of delight, and when the pony 
heard it, perhaps he thought he said, ‘‘Come, 
too,’’ for in he plunged, and poor Mollie was 
unable to keep him back. 

Her feet were near the water, and when 
about half-way over to the other side, what 
was her despair to find that the pony thought 
it the proper time to roll over. He began to 
sink slowly te his knees. In vain Mollie 
pounded him with her small hands, crying 
out all the while to Helen to save her. Her 
cousin could not speak for laughing, but made 
a motion for Mollie to jump off, so that she 
would not be under him. This she did, and 
landed with her fresh shoes and hose in the 
muddy water. Then the pony rose and gave 
himself a good shake, throwing the mud over 
both girls. They made their way to the bank 
as best they could, but both were a sorry sight. 
The saddle was too wet to ride home, and so 
Mollie mounted the big horse with Helen. 
They led the ridiculous pony by the rein. 

Mollie felt so high in the air that she was 
afraid of falling. ‘‘I don’t think they ought 
to call this horse Church Warden,’’ she said. 
**T think it should be Church Steeple. ’’ 

**] think we will keep the pony on dry land 
after this,’’ said her cousin. ‘‘He must confine 
his rolling to green grass, and I think we’ll 
rename him The Little Mud Hen.’’ 
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T a certain boys’ .... 
school in New ; 


Jersey, a few 
years ago, a new out- 


INDIAN 


Bannister Merwink 


Se ee ae 


GAMES 
Lo, 


pitta. In other words, if 
‘you are in the enemy’s 





: country, your force 
: must be numerically 





door game was orig- 


inated. It calls for : 
speed, endurance, pa- { 
tience and strategy,and | : 1 
it is full of excitement. e! : 
The preparations are =! $ 
simple. The rules are 3: gon ROAD =! 


=. : ping Line . 
not hard to learn. ~ eS eee 


When the game was & 
first played, its in- 
ventors called it ‘‘the 2 
Indian game,’’ for it 
puts into harmless and 
pleasant practise many 
of the elements of In- 
dian warfare—such as 


GENER 


: PAWNEE COUNTRY ~ 


odes 


SIOUX counTRY ~ 


: two to one to give you 
: superiority; and the 

same rule applies to 
: him. Wherever you 
' : are, before you capture 


: } an enemy, you must 


riority. Thus, as you 
%! run toward him, you 
3; say aloud, ‘Prisoner !”’ 
& In this case, being 
' yourself against one 
@ Sioux LODGE enemy, yoware in your 





trailing the enemy, 
using ambushes, and 
careful scouting. 

The ideal ground for 
the Indian game is a 
rough, wooded tract, about a mile square, with 
a winding road running through the middle. 


it 


GENERAL LIMITS ~ 
ROUGHLY BY FENCE. 
LANDMARKS ~ . 


But the tract may be partly wooded and parfly | i 


open; or it may be altogether open, but uneven 
enough to furnish plenty of chances for con- 
cealment. A good scout can work his way 
through an almost open country without being 
seen. He may snake his way through long 
grass; or hold before him an uprooted bush or 
a broken branch; or he may keep hidden in 
tiny depressions and behind little hillocks. 

Twenty is a good number to play. Two 
‘‘chiefs’’? are first selected by general agree- 
ment. They should be the boys who will 
make the best generals. Their first action is 
to choose sides. Then, going to some point on 
the road or path which is to serve as the divi- 
ding-line between the territories of the rival 
bands, the positions of the ‘‘lodges’’ are fixed. 
First, walk about five hundred paces, at right 
angles to the road, on either side, and select a 
tree as a ‘‘lodge-pole.’” Now mark off a circle, 
with the ledge-pole at the center of it. The 
radius of this circle should be fifteen paces. 
Next set apart a second lodge in the rival ter- 
ritory. The exact situation of the lodge will 
have to be fixed by the conditions of 
the ground. The lodge-pole should be 
a good-sized tree, not hard to recog- 
nize,—splash it with whitewash, if 
you have any,—and there should be 
as few trees as possible in the rest of 
the circle. 

When the lodges have been thus 
prepared, the two bands return to- 
gether ‘to the dividing-line. It is cus- 
tomary for each band to take the 
name of a tribe—like Sioux or Pawnee. 
The chiefs then make a choice of 
lodges. Having chosen lodges, they 
compare their watches, and agree upon 
the time when the game shall begin. 
Heaif an hour is not too long, since in 
that time each band must return to its 
lodge and make its preparations. They 
also agree as to the general outer limits 
of the territory in which ‘the game is 
to be played. 

Each band now goes to its own 
lodge. The ‘‘scalps’”’ are fastened to 
the lodge-pole. The scalps are strips 
of cloth—one for each member of each 
band. The Sioux scalps, let us say, 
are red, the Pawnee scalps blue. 

The rest of the time before the game 
begins is given up to a grand council. 
The chief of each band lays down 
the plan of warfare which his men 
are to follow. It is his privilege to invite | 
advice from the others, or do without it. 

The object striven for is the capture of all 
the members of the rival band. Capture is 
effected by touching an enemy with your hand 
when your ‘‘force’’ is superior to his. This 
sounds simple enough ; but superiority of force | 
depends upon certain rules, wihfich it is impor- | 
tant to know. - 

Your force is stronger on your own side of | 
the dividing-line than it is in the enemy’s 
country. Suppose you are a Sioux, on your | 
way from your own lodge to the dividing-line. 
If you meet a Pawnee, and can get near enough | 
to him to touch him, he becomes your prisoner. | 
But if in pursuing him you both cross the | 
dividing-line into his country, his force at once 
becomes superior, and he may capture you— 
unless another Sioux should come to your aid. 
This rule for determining the superior force 
can best be stated in a simple table. Read it 
over a few times, and you will not forget it: 








1 Sioux, in Sioux country, is superior to 1 Pawnee 
a are ” = $ Pawnees 
3 “ - ee “ ty ity 
4 « “ 6 “ “ “ “7 “ ete 
1 Sioux, in Pawnee country, is inferior tol Pawnee 
+ “ 


are “ ‘3 Pawnees 
‘ “ ‘ 


DRAWINGS BY A. W. BARTLETT 





TOBE RECOGNIZED one of his own men, 
‘ao “and touches him, the 


touching him and announcing superiority—two 
of you to the enemy’s two. 

But after announcing superior force, it is 
not necessary that both of you shall touch one 
of the enemy to make him a prisoner. Either 
of you who can reagh ‘him maty achieve the 
capture. 

Suppose three of you, in your own terri- 
tory, have announced superiority over four 
or five of the enemy, you may separate, to 
chase them individually, and your superiority 
continues as long as you are all within sight of 
one another, or unless the proportion is changed 
by the appearance of more of the enemy, or 
unless it is affected by crossing ‘the dividing- 
line; for crossing the dividing-line always has 
the effect of dividing the party—and it 
always changes the odds. 

If two of you, in the enemy’s terri- 
tory, are pursuing one of the enemy, and 
he, in running from you, comes across 
another one of your band, he may capture 
that man unless the man first manages 


THE GRAND COUNCIL. 


to touch you and the man who is with you. 

A false or mistaken announcement of superior 
force is penalized by requiring the side making 
the wrong announcement to yield one of its 
members there present as a prisoner. 

It must be remembered that the dividing- 
| line, being neutral ground, cannot be used as 
a path. No player may stand still there; he 
| must cross it—whether at a walk or on the 
run—as nearly at right angles as possible. 
Sometimes a player will crawl across the divi- 
ding-line; but if one of the enemy discovers 


| him, and calls aloud, he must at once get to 


his feet and run to one side or other of the 
line. 

When a prisoner has been made, his captor 
must take him straight to his (the captor’s) 
lodge, where he must remain, touéhing the 
lodge-pole, until freed. Prisoner and captor 


| are out of the play until they reach the lodge; | 


and the prisoner may refuse to run. When 


| several players are involved in a capture, one 


or ail of them may take the prisoner to the 
lodge; but when only one goes, the others are 


| at once in the play again, and must look out 
| for themselves. Also, as many as start for the 
| lodge with the prisoner must go all the way 


with him, keeping close to him; and any or all 


., | captors who take a prisoner to the lodge must 


touch the lodge-pole before entering the play 
again. Prisoners may not be freed while they 
are being taken to the ledge, nor may their 
escorts be attacked by the enemy. And while 
a captor is taking a prisoner to the lodge, any 
member of the captor’s band, coming up and 
touching him, may, although he was not con- 
cerned in the capture, take advantage of the 
temporary immunity and accompany captor 
and prisoner to the ledge. And he also must 
touch the lodge-pole before reéntering the play. 
While a prisoner is being taken to the lodge, 
his captor, or captors, cannot attempt to capture 
others of the enemy whom they may see. 

A prisoner must not warn his friends or 
make signals to them. If he insists on so 
doing, he may be blindfolded. 

The freeing of.a prisoner is accomplished by 
one or-more of ‘his own band getting safely into 
the lodge where he is held, and touching the 
lodge-pole. Suppose one of your men is a 
prisoner. If, by speed or strategy, you can 
touch the enemy’s lodge-pole, you free your 
friend. He ‘must at once return straight to 
your own ledge and touch the lodge-pole before 
reéntering ‘the play, while you are allowed a 
safe-conduct as far as the dividing-line, to 
which you must go directly. If you choose to 
take ‘this safe-conduct, you must say so; other- 
wise you are still in the play and liable to 
capture. 

No member of a band, not even a lodge 
guard, can stay within the circle of his lodge 
unless he actually sees one of the enemy near. 
A guard, however, must be prepared to dash 
into the lodge circle at any moment when the 
enemy are trying to reach the lodge-pole. 
This rule prevents either side from surrounding 
its ledge-pole with guards. 

Tf you succeed in reaching the enemy’s lodge- 
pole, you have your choice of freeing a pris- 
oner (if there be one there) or taking a scalp. 
But one man can free only one prisoner at one 
time or take one scalp. Taking a scalp, you 
have a safe-conduct back to the dividing-line, 
just as if you had freed a prisoner. 

Having captured a scalp, you must wear it 
conspicuously tied round your neck. You 
are now a ‘“‘scalp man.”’ The advantage is 
that, wearing the enemy’s scalp, your force is 
doubled. You are equal to two men, and can 





announce superiority on that basis. If you 





LYING IN AMBUSH. 


wish, you: may pass your captured scalp to 
some member of your own band who has none. 
Your chief can always order you to give the 
sealp to another player. But no player may 
wear more than one scalp or be equal in force 
to more than two men. If, having a scalp, 
you succeed in capturing another, you must 
take it straight to your own lodge, not passing 
it to an ally on the way. After reaching the 
lodge, you may give it to any of your own 
band who has none. And do not forget that 
captured scalps must always be worn conspic- 
uously, so that any one seeing its possessor 
will know him for a scalp man. Thus the 
advantage of making the scalps of bright-colored 
cloth and of considerable length is plain. 

If you learn and follow the rules of the Indian 
game you will not find them confusing. They 
work well in actual practise, and even in the 
absence of an umpire, disputes—as to superi- 
ority of force, for example—are easily adjusted. 
When in doubt, appeal to common sense. 

To go deeply into the strategy of the game 
would take a volume. In general, however, it 
may be said that each chief will have three 
points in mind: seouting, to find out where the 
| enemy are and what they are doing; the pro- 
| tection of his own lodge by a suitable system 
| of guarding; and a definite campaign for the 
| capture of the enemy and their scalps. 

Sometimes an ambush will be laid, and one 
or two men will be sent out to draw the enemy 
to ‘it. Sometimes one or two men make a 
détour to the rear of the enemy’s lodge, keep- 
ing under cover, while their main force demon- 
| Strates openly, trying to draw the enemy away 

from their ledge, so that the concealed men 





can creep in and capture scalps. It is possible 
sometimes, when scouts bring in word that 
the enemy are scattered, to rush the enemy’s 
lodge in full force before they can rally their 
men. 

When enough are playing, it is wise to send 
out attacking columns. If the column is single, 
the men should be separated by intervals of, 
perhaps, one hundred feet, and should be 
supported by flankers; if double, the two lines 
should be about one hundred and fifty feet 
apart. Always the quickest runners should 
be used as scouters and flankers. 

Signal-cries are necessary. Each band should 
have its own distress signal, to be used by any 
member in need of help. There should also 
be a lodge cry, intended to call all the scat- 
tered members swiftly back to the lodge. Other 
signals are adopted to fit particular occasions. 

The chief should plan to have the band, as 
a whole, return to their lodge at intervals. 
This facilitates the announcement of new 
plans. Special arrangements, moreover, should 
be made to protect the chief from capture. 
He should always appoint an under-chief to 
take command in emergencies. 

With any number, from five to twenty-five, 
on a side, the Indian game develops surprising 
possibilities. It may be drawn out for the 
slow operations of careful strategy, but as often 
as not a daring coup will bring it to a swift 


close. 
e & 


A “GOVERNMENT JOB.” 
N the light of the window over his bench, 
| Harris held up a piece of quartered oak 
board, handsomely finished—planed, scraped 
and sandpapered. He blew the fine dust off it 
eomplacently and rubbed a loving palm gently 
over the smooth surface. 

‘*Pretty good government job, that. It’ll 
make a fine mantelpiece in our house. ’’ 

His bench mate, eying him casually, ven- 
tured a question: ‘‘How did the name ‘govern- 
ment job’ ever come to mean a piece of work 
stolen from an employer’s materials and time ?’’ 

Harris shook his head carelessly and slanted 
his eye to take in admiringly the quartering of 
the medullary rays. Then he tucked away the 
choice bit of plank where it would not be too 





readily seen by the returning foreman. 

“*Go with a mask and a dark lantern to take 
a dollar out of a man’s safe, it means jail. I 
don’t see but what —’’ 

*“*Oh, say, now, Logan,’’ Harris laughingly 
exclaimed, ‘‘this is no theological seminary, 
you know!’’ Whistling cheerfully, he stuck a 
screw-driver in his pocket and ran down-stairs 
to the busy shipyard, with its vista of river, 
moving vessels and repair operations. 

Climbing over the rail of the tugboat Integ- 
rity, he went up on the pilot-house to set a 
light-board. 'Two men were working on the 
main-deck. ‘‘There’s the real thing in govern- 
ment jobs,’’ he heard one remark. 

‘*Humph!’’ he said to himself, as he set the 
board. ‘‘Another chap in my class. I’ll be 
bound he’s a better fellow than that preachy 
I sagan. ” 

He turned to see, if possible, both the gov- 
ernment job and the holder of it. The two 
men were gazing across the river. A barge- 
load of broken stone was going up from the 
island prison. The deck-hand wore a striped 
suit! 

‘*Humph!’’ Harris repeated, flushing sud- 
denly. ‘‘I hope nobody heard me thinking 
that fellow was a classmate of mine.’’ 

He finished his work in silence and returned 
to the shop as the whistle blew. Looking 
round for some paper in which to keep his 
mantel-board from soiling as he carried it 
home, his glance encountered the foreman. 

‘*How much do I owe the firm for this?’’ 
Harris asked, as he laid down the beautiful bit 
of wood in front of his chief. ‘‘Finished it in 
working-hours, too,’’ he said, in a weak voice. 

The foreman surveyed it with a quizzical air, 
and then turned a keen glance on the boy. 
‘*Very handsome government job,’’ he de- 
clared, naming a ‘‘wholesale’’ price as a con- 
cession to an employé. 

Harris’s flush deepened. The foreman’s 
tones told how well he understood. 

**I’m not going to work for the ‘government’ 
any more,’’ the lad decided, quietly. ‘‘There 
—there are some branches of the service | 


don’t like. ’’ 
& 


Be 


HE OBJECTED TO THAT. 


HE loud - mouthed talker at the corne! 

grocery-store was haranguing the othe! 

loungers in his usual excited, imperiou 
way. ‘‘I tell you, Vibbert,’’ he said, comin 
close to one of them and thrusting his le: 
face forward, ‘‘there’ll never be good times '! 
this country till there’s a change! The ri 
are growin’ richer, and the poor are grow!! 
poorer, and —’’ 

Here the man to whom he was talking £ 
up and moved farther back. 

‘*You don’t like my plain speaking, hey’’’ 
sneered the loud-mouthed talker. 

‘I’ve no objection to your plain speaking, ’ 
said the other, ‘‘but I don’t like the mixture 
of garlic and alcohol you’re giving me alo: 
with it.’’ 





That ended the argument. 
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Your Nerves Need | 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Especially recommended in physical and mental 
| exhaustion, nerv and i i (Ade. 
i] 





For the Photographer Who Wants Results 
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QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Baseballs 


Our sailors at home and on 
foreign shores win their ball | 

D & M Baseball. The U.S. Navy selected 

after the most critical tests for superiority . 
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4 STAMPS 
VERY boy who owns a good camera likes | in the least resent being watched. And they 
to photograph living objects. And if he | are always peaceably disposed and perfectly | N 
be a lover of nature, he is often disap- | harmless, unless severely provoked, so that one itp 
pointed beeause there are not more animals to | need have no fear of getting close to them. i.D&M 


BLUE LABEL 


ORTHOCHROMATIC 
DOUBLE COATED ORTHOCHROMATIC 


Roebuek Blue Label Plates. 
of great rapidity for soe photography. 
their remarkable uniformity. 


Clean working plates 
Noted for 





be ‘‘taken,’’ along with the birds, the trees 


hunt big game with the camera. 


Mud-wasps build their nests on piazza ceil- 
ings, in old sheds and barns—often where the 
light is excellent for photography. Digger- 





and the flowers. To few comes the chance to| 


Fortunately, there is another group of living | Wasps, on the other hand, dig holes in the 


things, the insects, which are everywhere pres- | ground. If either kind can be found while 
ent and easily accessible; and many of them | thus engaged, the camera may be set up and 
are good subjects for photography. No special | focused upon the nest without any fear of dis- 
preparation or outfit is needed for taking them. | turbing the insect. Nearly everything of 
Any good camera may be made to yield excel- | importance occurs right at the nest; and even 
lent results after a little practice. | if the wasp leaves for a time, it is sure to 
Whenever it is possible, use a tripod or some | return. 
other solid rest for the camera; do not try to | The digger-wasps are solitary, and each | 


hold it in the hands, Measure the distance | queen digs or makes her own nest, secures the | 
from the camera to the inseet if it can be done, | 
and do not guess at it, except as a last resort. 


insect prey upon which her offspring is to live, 
either kills it outright or paralyzes it by sting- 
ing, and then buries it in the nest with a single 
egg. In digging, the wasp loosens the earth 
by means of its fore legs and mandibles, seizes 
it between these legs and the breast, and backs 
out of the hole with its load. It deposits the 





a dog digs for a woodchuck. 

The next thing is to secure the food necessary 
for the young wasp after it is hatched. The 
wasp shown in the illustrations chose a grass- 
hopper. After stinging it until it was fully 
; . paralyzed, the wasp grasped it round the neck 
move, success is comparatively easy. by her fore legs, raised the front end of its 

Do not place the camera too near the insect body from the ground, and walked away upon 
in the effort. to make the image of it large. | her two posterior pairs of legs, dragging the 
No ordinary camera will do its best work locust beneath her. Fig. 1 shows how she 
unless it is at least eight feet away. If a small | gig it. } 
picture with sharp details is secured, it may| though Jess than half the size of the grass- | 
be easily enlarged ; but nothing can ever rem- | hopper, she walked straight over every obstacle 


Fig. 1. A wasp bringing a loeust up to 
the mouth of her burrow. 


Given a correet focus and a camera that cannot 





earth just outside, and then kicks it backward | 
with the two posterior pairs of legs, much as | 











edy the blurring that results from getting the | 
camera too close to the object. 
Among the best kinds of insects to photo- | 


for more than seventy-five feet to her nest. 










Every bail, bat, mitt, glove or uniform which 


bears the D & M trade mark is guaranteed | 4x5, 36 cents per doz. ; other sizes proportionately low 

to be equal or superior to other | Roebuek Orthochromatic Plates. igh speed plates 

—_— tne atte Rate ide Aimee, Anema of wonderful color sensitiveness, rendering reds, blues 
wag 0 “MAKES ana Oached bY our troncéad |# and yellows in their true relative values. 

_ guarantee to give satis/action 4x5, 41 cents per doz,; other sizes proportionately low. 

Ask your dealer for our | Double Coated Orthochromatic Pilates. 

1911 log of Athletic Absolutely non-halation, and of the same _ degree 

‘| of color sensitiveness as our Orthochromatic plates. 

, Goods and a ik A perfect plate for landscapes, interiors and portraits 

a P Osan! og ules 4x5, 51 cents per doz. ; other sizes proportionately low 

” free. hasn't ° . 
tal P ca pa wad Our Prices Save You One-Third 


Our big Special Catalog of Photographic Goods 
enables you to reduce the cost of your supplies from 





30 to 50 per cent. You can take more and better 
pictures at less expense. Our line includes everything for 
either amateur or professional work. Write for a copy 











SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Chicago 








She then appeared to measure both the grass- | 


| hopper and the nest, feeling them over care- | 


graph are moths and butterflies, dragon-flies, | fyjjy with her antenne. Finding everything | 


and ants and wasps. Moths are nocturnal, 
and henee at rest during the daytime. When 
found, they seldom move, but will allow very 
close approach and all the focusing desired. 
They often hide in dark places, and may then, 
with proper care, be brought out into the light 
without disturbing them very much. Better 
results will be obtained by keeping away from 
direct sunlight, and by placing the moth upon | 
a plant or the branch of a tree in the shade, | 
rather than by trying to pose it under artificial | 
conditions. The less it is handled, however, | 
the better. 

A good place to find butterflies is on a cluster 
of thistles in a field or by the roadside. Select | 
one on which there are several butterflies, and | 
measure off ten or twelve feet from it toward 
the sun. Set up the camera there, and focus 
it so that the thistle blossoms shall be in the 
center of the plate. Then by remaining still 








Fig. 2. 
over entrance to burrow. 


Wasp covering and smoothing 


for a few moments, until the blossoms are 
again visited by the butterflies, a snap shot 
may easily be obtained. 

In August the chrysalis of the milkweed- 
butterfly may be found hanging from the 
under side of a milkweed leaf. If the leaf be 
carried home and watched, the butterfly will 
crawl out, often within a few days, and nearly 
always in the daytime. Several pictures may 
then be seeured before it becomes able to fly or 
move round much, say one with the wings 
crumpled as they were inside the chrysalis; 
another with them partially open; and a third 
with them fully expanded. The chrysalises 
and cocoons of many other butterflies and 
moths ean be secured in like manner. Those 
found in the late summer or autumn do not 
usually open until spring, but most of them 
are well worth waiting for. 

Dragon-flies seem at first very difficult to 
approach, but they have one habit which serves 
the photographer well. They will return again 
and again to the same spot or twig, flying out 
and catching an insect, then coming back to rest 
a few moments, and repeating the performance 
indefinitely. By watching from a little distance, 
one of these resting-places may be discovered. 
The camera is then to be set up and focused 
on this spot as it was on the thistles. You 
will be pretty sure to see the dragon-fly return 
again and stay long enough to have its picture 
taken. 

Many of the wasps, like the mud-wasps 
and digger-wasps, when building their nests, 





are so intent upon the work that they do not 


é 





Fig. 3. One of the locusts exhumed, showing 
wasp’s egg on left jumping leg. 


all right, she dragged the body down into the 
nest, and deposited on it an egy. 

Finally, reappearing at the mouth of the 
nest, she began to fill it up by kicking back 


| into it the loose earth she had brought out, 


until it was completely full. She did this by 
turning her back to the nest, as is shown in 
Fig. 2, and using her hind legs, again like a 
dog digging. When the nest was full, the earth 


was smoothed down over the mouth so that | 


fifteen minutes afterward, when the fresh color | & 


had faded, no one could have found the spot. 
It is asserted that some of these wasps even 


pound the earth down with small stones held | 
in the mandibles to give it the appearance of | 


compact soil. 
of a wasp doing this, it would prove the state- 
ment beyond question. If—as was done in 
this case—the grasshopper is dug up, a single 
egg will be found fastened to the base of one 
of the large jumping legs, as can be seen in 
Fig. 3. A series of pictures like these will be 
worth much to any boy. 


* © 


THE PROPHET WITHOUT HONOR. 
[' was a muddy day, and the pilgrim was 


delighted when she saw that the manage- | + 


ment of the new trolley-line had put a white 
post directly opposite the popular writer’s 
house. 


On her return to her boarding-place she 
mentioned the fact to the: head of the house. 


be oapeane 
her that ry decided it was only fair to put 
the there, ’’ she said. 

“Oh, ’twa’n’t put there on her account,’’ 
said her h tolerantly. ‘‘We shouldn’t ex- 
pect the trolley folks to put ’emselves out for 
one of us natives. But Mr. Simpson, from the 
city, that’s built that big house just beyond 
hers, he didn’t want the stop there, interfering 
with his driveway and porty-cuchy, so hers 
was the next best place. ’’ 


TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
“CNUCCESS is never easy,’’ said the late 
David Graham Phillips, at a dinner in 
New York. ‘If I told you how many 
magazine stories of mine were rejected before 
my first novel made a hit, you’d never believe 
it. 

**Success is like skating. When I was a 
little boy in Madison, another little boy said 
to me, enviously, one winter day: 

‘* How did you learn to skate so well ?’ 

“Oh, just 
down,’ said I.’’ 


If a picture could be obtained | 


so many people go there to see | 


y getting up every time I fell 


A Remarkable Offer 
Renewed 


E have had so many requests for a 
renewal of our recent Offer of a Chest 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver that we have 
decided to extend it fora limited time only. 


A Chest of 
1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverware 
for only five new 
subscriptions 


Each piece of the Silverware is of the 1847 Rogers Bros. heavy XS 
Triple Plate grade, and the beautiful and popular Vintage Pattern, 
French Gray finish. 

The Silverware. The twenty-four pieces of Silverware consist of 
6 Medium Forks, 6 Teaspoons, 6 Dessert Spoons and 6 Medium 
Knives with solid handles. Each article is heavy XS Triple Silver 
Plate. 


The Oak Chest measures 9 x 1014 inches, and has‘a smooth polished 
finish. The hinged cover has a nickel-plated name-plate and fastener. 
The lower drawer of the Chest is fitted with a nickel-plated pull. The 
Chest is lined throughout with dark green satin, and has fitted posi- 
tions for each piece of the Set. 


FORMER OFFER EXTENDED 
TO SEPTEMBER 21st 


The Chest of Silverware complete will be given to any 
Companion subscriber who secures and sends us five 
new yearly subscriptions between March 30, the date 
of our original Offer, and September 21, 1911. The 
Chest sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 


PLEASE NOTE. This Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise Payments 
and the Perseverance Reward, which are usually allowed for five new subscrip- 
tions. No additional article, therefore, will be allowed when the Chest of Silver- 
ware is selected. The new subscriptions may be sent us one or more at a time, 
and when the full number has been secured, the Chest of Silverware can then be 


ordered. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers The Youth's Companion BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.76 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue 0 the paper, 
altpough eight pages stitute a plete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 





New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 

‘8 unless this is done. 


Lejgers should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SCIATICA. 


) one who has suffered from 

sciatica, any description of the 
pain and misery will be needless, 
and to one who has not had it no 
ordinary pen can picture it ade- 
quately. 

The pain in a well-marked case 
is excruciating. It is felt with 
greatest intensity about the middle 
of the back part of the thigh, or 
higher up, near the pelvis, and extends down the 
back of the leg a variable distance. 

The underlying cause of the pain in true sciatica 
is an inflammation of the sciatic nerve, a large 
nerve-trunk passing down the middle of the thigh 
and dividing near the knee into two main branches 
which run down the leg. 

The treatment, which is the subject of chief in- 
terest to the sufferer, is directed to the cure of the 
inflammation of the nerve and to the relief of the 
pain resulting from it. In the attempt to accom- 
plish the first of these objects the cause must be 
ascertained, and then be removed if possible. 
This cause is not always the same, but is generally 
some systemic condition, or toxemia, as it is called, 
often indefinitely characterized as gout or rheu- 
matism or the “‘uric-acid diathesis.” 

For the relief of the pain, drugs may be and 
often are necessary, but much can be done by 
physical measures. The first essential is rest to 
the limb, obtained by the recumbent position in 
bed, sometimes combined with fastening the leg 
in a splint. In addition to this, local applica- 
tions are often of great service. 

In some cases cold, in the form of an elongated 
ice-bag, gives most relief. In other cases the pain 
yields more quickly to hot applications, such as a 
poultice or mud-pack, or running a hot iron over 
the part, covered with thin blotting-paper, or the 
filter-paper used by druggists, moistened with 
vinegar and water; or the leg may rest in a box 
filled with hot sand. 

Sometimes alternate hot and cold applications 
relieve when either alone fails. A good way is to 
apply several layers of cloth wet with ice-water 
and cover them with strips of blanket over which 
is a sheet of rubber tissue. The heat of the limb 
soon converts the cold application into a hot one, 
and the stimulation of circulation thus effected 
brings great relief. Gentle rubbing or stroking of 
the limb upward is often grateful. 

In the later stages, when the pain is less acute, 
massage and careful exercise are serviceable. 
Electricity of the proper kind and scientifically 
applied—not that made by the noisy little domestic 
batteries—may be of use. But this, or any power- 
ful measure, should be used only under the direc- 
tion of the physician. 
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A COLLEGE IN TENTS. 


OUR hundred and eighty-six students of the 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
have lived all this year in tents; not because the 
dormitories have burned down, but because the 
attendance has increased so rapidly of late years 
that the college, with its limited means, has not 
been able to build new dormitories fast enough to 
keep pace. Rather than turn the boys away, the 
tent colony has been established, and the experi- 
ment has been so successful that more tents are 
likely to go up this fall. 

The boys actually enjoy the life, which is by 
no means one of hardship. The tents—ordinary 
army wall tents—are wainscoted up to the eaves, 
the roof being of canvas only. They are floored 
with matched boards, and furnished with two 
comfortable cot bedsteads, chairs, tables and a 
wash-stand. Each has an ordinary sheet-iron 
stove, and with plenty of wood for fuel, there is no 
difficulty in keeping things warm even when a 
bitter ‘‘norther” is blowing across the campus. 

The tents are electrically lighted with two or 
three large tungsten lamps each, and when the 
camp is brilliant with lights during the evening 
study-hour, it furnishes an illumination which can 
be seen for miles round. 

Nobody thinks it a misfortune to be assigned to 
“the outdoor” class. There is just enough uncon- 
ventionality about it to please a boy, and there is 
no discomfort to be borne. The health of the tent- 
dwellers is especially good. Almost no sickness 
was reported last winter, and colds are practically 
unheard of. There is hardly a boy in the class 
who will not tell you that he has never been so 
well in his life as he has been since he joined the 
college camp. 

This is not remarkable, but, on the contrary, is 


quite in line with facts brought out by the various 
consumptives’ camps in different parts of the 
| country. It goes to show that fresh air is good 
| preventive as well as good curative medicine. 
* © 

| TREATING “ POODIE.”’ 


| (THERE are those who love dogs, and also those 
who make fools of themselves over dogs. It is 
easy to determine in which category falls the 

| young woman who, says a writer in the New York 
| Sun, drifted into a Broadway drug-store, snuggling 
| in her arms a little white poodle so incredibly ugly 
| that it ought to be worth at least ten thousand 
dollars. 

“Two ice-creams,” she said to the clerk, icily. 

“Beg pardon?” 

“Two! Two ice-creams, if you please.” 

The man behind the counter asked stupidly, ‘In 
the same dish?” 

“One is for myself, the other for Poodie,” she 


said. 
The clerk stretched his neck, got a peep at the 
white bunch on the floor, stammered a bit, and 


replied : 

Prim afraid it’s against our rules to allow dogs 
to eat out of our plates. I’m sorry, because —’’ 

“That’s all right. He has his own plate,” the 
young woman asserted, as she set the poodle on a 
cigar-case. 
he cpenes the bepd-beq and broughe out a 
polished little silver plate. The clerk filled it. 
> oe beats me,” he said aside, as he passed it 

ack. . 

Then out came a little bib and a silver spoon 
and an Irish linen napkin. And “Poodie,” with 
his mistress’s assistance, enjoyed the feast until 
his teeth fairly began to chatter. 

The treat finished, bib removed, plate and spoon 
back in hand-bag, the young woman elbowed her 
way to the sidewalk. 

“Now don’t worry, Poodie, dear; you shall have 
your tea at five o’clock,” she said. 


* © 


POE’S CONUNDRUM. 


DGAR A. Poe, great as was his genius, had but 

little humor. He had, however, a hard, intel- 
lectual wit, which scintillated in the most unex- 
pected ways. He was accustomed to denounce 
punning as the most banal and foolish of all kinds 
of pleasantry, and satirized on every occasion the 
poverty of faculty which indulged itself in this kind 
of pseudo-cleverness. 

On one occasion a brilliant company in which he 
was present, knowing his foible, was teasing Poe 
with a profusion of conundrums, and chalichging 
him to make one. The poet grimaced, and in- 
stantl shot forth thi 


a: 

‘Why is AZsop’s fable of the fox that lost his tail 
anes by geology?” 

very one was nonplused, and Poe had to give 

the answer: 

“Because no animal remains have ever been 
found in trap.” 

® © 


CHECKMATE |! 


N these days, when various schemes are being 

suggested by which the loser of personal prop- 
erty may recover it without offering an extreme 
reward, it is interesting to note two advertise- 
ments which appeared in a German paper. In 
these advertisements nothing so bald as a sugges- 
tion of reward appears. They seem merely to 
present two wits fencing, and the reader forgets 
the matter at stake. 

Berlin, August 5th. The gentleman who found 
a purse, valuable beyond explanation, in the Blu- 
menstrasse, is <p graciously to forward it 
to the address of the loser, as he is recognized. 

Berlin, August 6th. The recognized gentleman 
who found a purse, valuable beyond explanation, 
begs that the loser will call at his house at the 
earliest convenient hour. 


* ¢ 


THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


T is told of a genial Kansas politician, who was a 

member of the state board of control, that he 
once visited the deaf and dumb school at Olathe 
and made a speech to the pupils. Says a writer 
in.the Kansas City Journal: 

His remarks were somewhat fombiing, but they 
were received with frequent outbursts of applause. 
When he got through he turned to the interpreter 
with some pride, and said: 

“Well, I seemed to please the students, all right.” 

“Yes, they enjoyed it very much,” replied the 
interpreter. 

“But I wish you would explain why they fre- 
| en applauded at inopportune times,” said 

en 


ry. 
“That’s easy,” replied the interpreter. “You 
made one speech and I delivered another.” 


& 


OVERLITERAL. 


N Sir Robert Anderson’s recently published 

book of reminiscences entitled “The Lighter 
Side of my Official Life” there is a story of a judge 
who was trying to get the very words of a reported 
conversation from a person somewhat scantily 
equipped with humor. The story is good enough 
to quote. 

“Witness,” asked the judge, “did the prisoner 
say, ‘I stole the horse?’ ” 

“Oh, no, my lord,” the witness replied in a dep- 
recatory tone, “‘your lordship’s name was never 
mentioned.” 

® & 


GRATITUDE. 


HERE is a beautiful little story in Emerson’s 

recently published “Journals,” of: which his 
| son, the editor, Dr. Edward W. Emerson, said the 
| poet was very fond. 


| A certain widow was so poor that she eked out 
the one thin bed covering Ws laying an old door 

| over herself and her little children. 

| “Mama,” one of the children said, one bitter 

| night, “‘what do those poor little children do who 
haven’t got a door to cover them?” 
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A DRAIN ON THE COMPANY. 


N his way home from the theater, where he 
had seen a performance of “Othello,” Bobby 
was unusually quiet. 


a you enjoy the play?”’ grandfather asked, 
at last. 

“Oh, yes, very much,” replied Bobby. “But, 
grandpapa, there’s one thing I don’t quite under- 
=, es the black man kill a lady every 
night?” 











“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


see“RANGER” BICYCLE 


voller chains, sprockets and 








by pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
© Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 


sessed by no otherwheels. fecerantent are. 
FACTORY PRICES ‘3.".2°: 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 R We ship 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL”:= 
Pithone a tentin advance. DO NOT BUY & 


ing. Write it now. 
rake 'W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aalf usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D50, CHICAGO 


FALSE HUNGER 


A SYMPTOM OF STOMACH TROUBLE CORRECTED 
BY GOOD FOOD. 








There is, with some forms of stomach trouble, 
an abnormal craving for food which is frequently 
mistaken for a “good appetite.” A lady teacher 
writes from Carthage, Mo., to explain how with 
good food she dealt with this sort of hurtful hunger. 

“T have taught school for fifteen years, and up 
to nine years ago had good, average health. Nine 
years ago, however, my health began to fail, and 
continued to grow worse steadily, in spite of doc- 
tor’s prescriptions, and everything I could do. 
During all this time my appetite continued good, 
only the more I ate the more I wanted to eat—I 
was always hungry. 

“The first symptoms of my breakdown were a 
distressing nervousness and a loss of flesh. The 
nervousness grew so bad that finally it amounted 
to actual prostration. Then came stomach 
troubles, which were very painful, constipation 
which brought on dyspepsia and severe nervous 
headaches. 

“The doctors seemed powerless to help me, said 
I was overworked, and at last urged me to give 
up teaching, if I wished to save my life. 

“But this I could not do. I kept on at it as well 
as I could, each day growing more wretched, my 
will-power alone keeping me up, till at last a good 
angel suggested that I try a diet of Grape-Nuts 
food, and from that day to this I have found it 
delicious always appetizing and satisfying. 

“T owe my restoration to health to Grape-Nuts. 
My weight has returned ‘and for more than two 
years I have been free from the nervousness, 
constipation, headaches, and all the ailments that 
used to punish me so, and have been able to work 
freely and easily.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Gum i 
not only stops tooth- }} 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but fii} 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, ii} 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- ff 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. Hl 

‘There are imitations. See that you get Hill 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. I 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. \\ 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, lbc. | | 
C. 8S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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“WASHBURN-CROSBY 


Why Not Now? 





WASHBURN -CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




































H, yes, brains make a good cargo for 

any one who is launching on the sea 

of life,’’ said Captain Skiddings, ‘‘but 
there are men who don’t have brains enough 
to make them top-heavy that manage to get to 
port all right, and I have come to reckon that 
a few other things stand the wear and tear 
about as well as so-called brains. ’’ 

The little group idly watching the captain 
paint the side of his dory agreed to the philoso- 
phy and waited for the story they knew would 
follow. Two men at a distance hitched awk- 
wardly along on the rocks until they were 
chided not to sit in the paint-pot. Entertain- 
ment was scarce in Sun Harbor, and a story, 
no matter how hackneyed, never lacked an 
audience. 

“‘T guess if you should tap my head you 
wouldn’t find anything but tomalley,’’ said one. 
‘*‘T have associated round the shore here with 
my lobster-pots for so many years—anyway, 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





“AFTER THAT SANDY GAVE HIM HIS 
SAILING-ORDERS.” 


I feel myself kind of crustin’ over with shell. 
I guess brains have been pretty well-nigh sun- 
dried out of us all.’’ 

‘Well, I have got a few in pickle yet,’’ said 
Captain Skiddings, ‘‘but if any man present 
has to carry rocks in his pocket from being 
lightly trimmed, why, he will find my story 
comfortin’.’’ 

The captain painted some minutes in silence. 
There was never need of hurry down by the 
cove, and the men moved as lazily as the tide. 

‘*T have been recallin’ and sort of studyin’ 
over some of the Cape folks—neighbors of 
mine before I drifted up here and grounded. 
I was thinking about two boys that sprung up 
down there, and how strange it was they 
seemed to swap luck when they come to be 
men. One of the boys was keen and smart 
and trig-clipper-built. His father hada plenty, 
and the boy seemed to have his course all 
marked out, and his sailing-chart clean before 
him. Cliff,—that was what they called him, 
—he had brains. He could learn anything 
they set out before him. He could devour it 
down and the next day recite it out—didn’t 
seem to be so much an action of the brain as 
it did kind of a mechanical process—you poured 
in so much and he gave out so much. 

‘‘He got to be called the smartest boy in 
town, and perhaps he was. He had for a 
playmate a boy that was adopted by the folks 
next door. He was a red-headed, rather heavy- 
faced boy, and just as slow in his speech and 
movements as Cliff was quick. Sandy McBride 
was his name, and he adored Cliff, and would 
tag round after him from morning to night, 
und let himself be bullied and pounded and 
ridiculed into the bargain. 

‘Poor Sandy couldn’t learn his lessons nor 
couldn’t understand them when they were ex- 
plained to him, but he plodded along and hoo- 
tayed for Cliff every time he walked off with 
the honors. Sandy was a good boy, and he 
was so slow to anger that he saved Cliff a 
<ood many thumpings from other boys that he 
deserved to get because, owing to his brains, 
he was often just a little bit too smart. 

‘Time went along, and they had both got 
to be men. Cliff went out of town with a bad 
‘lor trailing after him, and Sandy went up 

the city, but not until he had seen the old 
tolks comfortable that had brought him up, 
and had earned enough to pay off their mort- 
sage. Folks sort of lost track of him for a 
while, because he was making so little bluster | 
in the world that no one thought of him; but 
Cliff was in the paper more or less. First it 





was politics, and a little bit murky as to color, 
and then it was mining, and not quite as much 
in the hole as was advertised; and then it was 


rumored that he was given to drink. He had hy 


brains, but you see he carried them round for 
ornament, and never thought to construct a 
rudder out of them. 


‘After a while we heard that Sandy had | |), 


laid up enough to go to school again, man- 


grown as he was, and then we heard some | ji!) 


years later that he had developed into such a 
speaker that he was preaching in a big mission 
and carrying along a tremendous charity work. 

‘*Well, to cut the matter short, it seems that 
one day, when Sandy wasn’t so busy as. usual, 
he strolled down to the great wharves, where 
some of the vessels had just come in from the 
banks with their catch of fish, and recalling 
his old boyhood days, he walked down onto 
the wharf and stood looking down into the 
hole of the vessel, and there he saw a man 
loading on fish and sort of wallowin’ 
round in the slime, and as he looked 
he recognized something familiar, 
and then it come over him that it 
was Cliff, reduced down to working 
with his hands for the first time in 
his life. Sandy could see that he was 
changed and wore the marks of bad 
living. 
istry work to shrink from any man, 
not even if the last remembered 
intercourse had been a sting and an 
insult, because of his slow wit. So 
Sandy just leaned over the side of 
the boat and called down, ‘Hullo, 
Cliff! Is that you?’ 

‘*Cliff just fairly dropped, but he 
spoke back after a while. ‘What are 
you doing here?’ he finally said to 
Sandy. 

‘* ‘Preaching the gospel, ’ answered 
Sandy. 


lered back. 

‘* *That’s it, exactly,’ said Sandy, 

‘for the land’s sake and for the 

Lord’s. Come up to my church to- 

morrow morning and I will show 

you what I can do.’ 

‘Well, Cliff went. His pride hurt 

\ him worse than his new shoes that 

he bought to wear, and he was 

shaky from more than one reason. 

But he went, and they do say Sandy 

gave such a talk that it fell into the heart of 

every one there, and it touched Cliff so he just 

hung down his head and let ‘the old man and 
his deeds’ slip off from him like a garment. 

‘* A fter that Sandy gave him his sailing-orders 

for some years, until he just made him over, 

and they worked along side by side. 





he ain’t very well read, but oh! he had a 
heart for the people; he just yearned over 
them, and he seemed to read them down to the 
soul. Cliff never got back to show his brains 
and his smartness. 
before the mast to Sandy, and whatever Sandy 
ordered, it was ‘Ay, ay, sir!’ and start that 
minute. Whatever it was in Sandy, it was full 
as mighty as brains, and it had power. 

‘*T don’t mean to disparage brains,— not 
when they are linked to other qualities, —but 
I do say a man needn’t despair if he can’t 
digest a book as easy as he can a doughnut.’’ 

‘*A very good sermon,’’ said one of the 
listeners. ‘‘It may be a trifle personal, but 
my feelings are not easily mangled. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the captain, with a laugh, “‘if 
you were sensitive, you would have seen long 
ago that I have been trying to nudge you out 
of my paint-pot, and if you don’t move now 
I’ll give you a first coat to remember me by.’’ 


® © 


HE ACQUIRED IT HONESTLY. 


YOUNG man employed in one of the 
A departments of the court-house in the big 

city had taken a friend and gone to spend 
his summer vacation at a boarding-house kept 
by his uncle on the shore of a small lake. 

‘‘Phil,’’ said the old gentleman, a day or 
two after their arrival, ‘‘is that young chap 
you’ve brought with you perfectly straight? 
What do you know of him?’’ 

‘Ts he perfectly straight!’’ indignantly re- 
sponded Phil. ‘‘Why, uncle, he’s one of the 
best fellows in the world. I’ve known him 
ever since he was a kid.’’ 

‘*He’s never been in the—er—penitentiary ?’’ 

‘‘Well, I should say not! 
about him that looks suspicious ?’’ 

‘Phil, I’ve been watchin’ his walk. Where 
did he get that lock-step?’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’? laughed his nephew, ‘‘that’s easily 
explained, uncle. He is a confirmed baseball 
crank, and every time there’s a big game at 
one of the parks he goes out there, and joins 
the long line that forms in front of the ticket 
office. ’’ 
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A MORNING TALK 


BY EDNA A. FOSTER 


But he wasn’t in the min- | 3 


‘* *For the land’s sake!’ Cliff hol- |; 


They | * 
say Sandy ain’t real grammatical yet, and that | % 


He was just content to go 


What do you see | | 
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WALL TENTS 
For Camping 
































What could be more restful, invigorating 
and altogether healthful than a vacation 
spent camping out on the shore of some 
lake or stream ? 


The Wall Tents we offer here are espe- 
cially adapted for camping. They are made 
of 8-oz. duck and will give good service. 
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Prices given include Poles and Pins 
complete. Sent by freight or express at 
receiver $ expense. 








WALL TENTS 


Length and Breadth Height of Tent Height of Wall Price of Tent 
7 x 7 feet- 7 feet 3 feet $ 6.00 
7 x 9 feet 7 feet 3 feet 7.00 
9% x12 feet 7% feet 3 feet 12.00 


TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be 
found useful. In stormy and rainy weather it is a 
great protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as 
an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck 
at one-half the price of the corresponding size Tent. 


The shipping weight is about 15 lbs. 






PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LEAVENS 
FURNITURE 


Is distinguished from the 
"ordinary " by three pre- 
dominating features : 


First—lIts solid construction, with- 
standing the most strenuous usage. 

Second—The simple artistic lines of 
the designs, conforming with ideas 
of the most discriminating. 


Third—Custom finishes to suit the 
individual taste and harmonize 
with the surroundings. 

No home furnished with 
"|Leavens made" furniture 
can be cniticized for lack of 
good taste or refinement. 


Moderate prices prevail 
on our entire stock. Care- 
ful shipments made, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 


Send for full set No. 10 
of over 200 illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
Mfrs., 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Sparroes- 
Empress Chocolates 


WILL ENRICH YOUR VACATION. 


bat THE JUICE of ripe fruits, 
freshly shelled nuts, the best cane- 
sugar and the purest chocolate, ‘mixed 
and co-mingled’’ with our happy knack 


of candy-making. 


Daintily boxed, beribboned and packed to get to you crisp and 
good, despite summer’s heat, the dampness of seashore or mountains. 


Sold by best confectioners and druggists everywhere. 
BOSTON CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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How’s Your Garden? 


Is it all dried 
to lose your 


etc., and worse 
fresh See you might have all for the 


of water. 
There’s plenty of water near you somewhere— 
a river, pond, spring or well that would prevent 
is loss year after year if you only our 
Hydro-Pneumatie Water System to control this 
water and put it where you wantit. It’s the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Plenty of water, hot or cold, for use indoors 
and out and not a cent of water tax. No 
matter where you live, whether on a hill or in 
a hollow, this system is adaptable to your use. 

There are hundreds of our plants in use all 
over New England, giving universal satisfaction. 
Write for Our Special Book C. 

Askgis also about lighting your house by elec- 
tricity. Latest methods, reasonable prices. 

BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


TKO 


Superior for Cake. 


AKE either your own favorite 
cake or use some one of the 


for want of water? Too 

























20 Recipes 


which we pubes on a page just the 
right size into your cook- 
book. You 


ll find these recipes 
in the top of every 5-lb. bag 0: 
Automatic Flour. Less butter, 
less flour and generally 
fewer eggs are needed than 
with any other flour. 

No cream of tartar, ba- 
king-powder, yeast or salt 
required. 

Automatic Flour is the 
finest cake flour ever 

uced, and we believe 
your own experience will 
prove it. er from your 
grocer to-day and try the 
new recipes. 
Automatic Flour Co., 
78 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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Every Intending 
Purchaser 


I take great pleasure 
in stating that the New 
Companion Sewing 
Machine which I pur- 
chased from you is giv- 
ing excellent satisfac- 
tion, and 1 am greatly pleased with the machine in 
every respect, and in comparison with machines that 
sell for double the amount, the New Companion is 
equal to any that I have examined. It is a machine 
built on scientific principles, with ease of operation, 
making a combination that is hard to beat. I freely 
give this testimonial in favor of the New Companion. 
You are at liberty to use my name in this connection, 
if you desire.—J. W. GUILFORD, Amherst, Mass. 


I have now used my New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine about two months, and write to say that 1 am 
very much pleased with its work. Ihave been making 
rugs on it, which required stitching over several thick- 
nesses of heavy cloth at the corners. My old machine 
always refused to do that for me, but my New Com- 
panion stitched the corners as easily as it would 
have stitched gingham. I cannot see why my New 
Companion is not equal in every respect and in some 
things superior to a new fifty-dollar machine a friend 
of mine has just bought——BELLE D. ROBINSON, 
Williamstown, Vt. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine arrived safe- 
ly, and after —— it a thorough trial, I have nothing 
but words of praise for it. Why pay $40.00 or more 
for a machine when you can buy a machine like the 
New Companion for a little over half that amount? 
—MRS. FRED L. HOOPER, Winchester, N. H. 


Will say that we are making good use of my New 
Companion Sewing Machine, and like it real well. It 
seems to meet all the requirements of sewing ma- 
chines, and does*it so easy and so nicely that I 
see no reason why it is not just as good, and even 
better than many ofthe much higher-priced machines. 
I know of one of your sewing machines, my mother’s, 
which has been in use ten years, and it does just as 
fine work to-day as the first day it was used.— 
L. H. BROWNE, Pratt, Kansas. 
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New Companion Styles and Prices 


$18.25 
21.25 
22.25 


Drawers ‘ 


STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers . . ° 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five 

STYLE 244. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers. 


At the above prices we deliver the Sewing Machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in New England, and Guarantee Safe Delivery. 


19.75 


STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . $20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 24.75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift | 26.75 


Our new descriptive Style Book sent to any address upon application. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


201 Columbus Avenue 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Testimonials That Should Interest | 
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Warranted for Ten Years (2 
Every New Companion Sewing 
Machine we sell is warranted by us Ky 
for ten years from the date of pur- WV 
chase. This means that if anything De 
should break within the specified @ 
time, because of an imperfection in a 
the material, we will replace the part 
absolutely free of expense. A Cer- Wy 
tificate to this effect, bearing the vi 
customer’s name, date of purchase 3 
and plate number of the machine, is AN 
properly signed and sealed and sent (Mt 
to each purchaser. This binding 
warranty is a strong proof of our Wi 


confidence in the durability of the 
New Companion Sewing Machine. 





Three Months’ Free Trial 


In addition to being warranted for 
ten years, each New Companion 
Sewing Machine is sold with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the entire 
purchase price will be refunded at 
any time within ninety days of date 
of purchase, if the machine should 
prove unsatisfactory, and we will pay 
transportation charges both ways. We 
do not consider a sale as completed 
until the purchaser has tried the 
machine and feels perfectly satisfied. 














